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Editorial. 


‘‘WHEN a new missionary station is opened it does not 
make much difference what plans of work are made and 
carried out so long as the missionaries keep working 

ares nerd at something all the time.’’ So, a few years 
ago, stated a leading missionary of wide experience. The 
statement doubtless contains an element of truth; yet not 
sufficient to make it a ‘‘half-truth,’’ and certainly it is not 
a whole one. If it were a statement of an entire truth the 
RECORDER would not, this month, be devoted to the subject 
of ‘‘Strategic Centres.’’ Time has brought advance, and 
advance has called for new methods. Where hard work is 
being done results are being obtained ; but unless such hard 
work is carefully thought out and deliberately planned in 
advance it is fairly sure that there is a maximum of wasted 
energy and a minimum of result. That this is a mere truism 
_is constantly evidenced from day to day,—e.g., Bishop Graves’s 
address to the Shanghai Missionary Association, which the 
RECORDER printed last month, deals with the subject in 
its general aspects ; Mr. Lockwood’s and Mr. Warreu’s articles 
in this issue treat it more particularly with reference to 
_city work, the on wing the attitude that might and should 
be adopted in all cities of importance, and the other, in his 
account of what one Mission is doing in so important a centre 
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as Changsha undoubtedly is, giving a concrete case that 
cannot be other than helpfully suggestive to all our readers ; 
while the action of the Kuling Convention Committee appoint- 
ed to consider present needs (of which further mention 
is made beiow) shows that some of the most experienced 
leaders feel very decidedly that the days of casual and 
haphazard statement concerning the needs of the work in 
this field have gone by. ; 


* 


THERE are cases, we are aware, whiere it is entirely 
impossible to carry out any very definite methods. In remote 
parts of the empire, where Christianity has never 
before been preached, a single missionary opening 
a new station (and in the present under-manned 
condition of all missions this is the usual way in which 
new work is begun) is not in a position to specialize or 
to work out any pre-determined method. All who have had 
actual experience know that in these days calls come froin 
the people themselves and that if they are met as they come 
the character of the work done is largely decided by the 
opportunities. Nevertheless, if this one worker be a careful 
student of the principles of missionary work in China, such 
spare time as he may be able to secure will be devoted 
to studying his field in the way Mr. Lockwood suggests, 
and when his Mission is able to come to his help and appoint 
other foreigners or some trained Chinese to the station he 
will be in a position to direct them to the most fruitful lines 
of effort. In the older fields there is little excuse for one 
conceiving that the best work for him to do is to preach 
on the streets or in street-chapels, or to sell books, or to 
do any.other of the hundred and one things that were, a 
short time since, absolutely the only things that could be 
done. ‘There are many things that can be done better 
by the native than by the foreigner, and these the Chinese 
should be allowed to do—not exclusively, for they need 
companionship, help, and direction. But the planning for 
the future, studyivg the situation with reference to the possibil- 
ities of achievement, is a work hitherto but little done because 
little needed. Now that it is needed it should be done—and 
every missionary, in whatever position, should consider it the 
first aud most important of his many duties. 


Wibat to 
Empbasi3e. 
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THE statement of the Kuling convention as to the need 
for reinforcements, which will be found on page 523, will 
commend itself to most missionaries of China. 
In its emphasis upon spiritual forces rather 
thau mere mumbers it has a real apostolic 
flavor and stands in striking contrast to some of the shallow 
arithmetical appeals which have not been infrequent during 
the past twenty years. Mingled with the apostolic flavor of the 
statement is a scientific desire to know the facts—all the facts— 
aud know them accurately. In the early days of missionary 
endeavor the field was so overwhelmingly great and the forces 
of the Church so small that it would have been perhaps a waste 
to spend time and energy in a careful survey of the field and 
an attempted correlation of forces; but a great change has 
taken place. While the field is still vast there has come such 
a multiplication of forces that an unbiassed, comprehensive and 
thorough survey of the entire situation is mecessary for a 
scientific adjustinent of the work of each to the changed con- 
ditions. For sucha survey some such commission as the one 
suggested is essential The average missionary or Chinese 
leader is overwhelmed with his regular responsibilities and 
only clears the snow from his own door. Obviously no one 
denomination could assume the task of such a survey. The 
Continuation Committee, representing as it does all nations and 
all denominations, can most effectively undertake the enter- 


"prise. 


The Ruling 
Bppeal. 


* * * 

WE congratulate the Committee upon the suggested con- 
stitution of the Commission. There may be some room for 
difference of opinion as to the proportionate 
numbers of each of the divisions of the 
Commission. In practice we believe it will 
be found wise to increase somewhat the proportion of expe- 
rienced missionaries. But as to the need of the three elements 
on the commission, namely the experienced missionary, the 
Chinese leader and the expert from abroad, we believe there 
can be no difference of judgement. There has been great 
progress during the past decade in Europe and America in the 
scientific investigation of social, economic and religious con- 
ditions. A new profession has been created of experts in such 
investigations. So far the foreign mission field has profited 
but slightly, if at all, by this development.. As great business 


The Task of 
the Commission. 
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concerns have been able to reduce running expenses by from 
ten to thirty per cent. upon the advice of expert investigators 
so the mission enterprise has something to gain from the efforts 
of such expert work. The recent careful study of missionary 
education in China by Prof. Burton isa case in point. But 
the expert needs what only the missionary and the Chinese 
leader can give—that intimate knowledge of the country and 
people without which all conclusions are apt to be false. 

That the utmost care must be exercised in the selection 
of such a commission goes without saying. While its efforts 
are fraught with the largest possibilities for good it is not with- 
out grave dangers. It should be composed of men who will 
command the confidence of the missionary body and the 
Chinese and the Western churches, because of their spiritual | 
insight, sanity, breadth of view and soundness of judgement. 
They should enter upon their labors with open minds, to 
discover the facts and not with the intention of hunting props 
for some pet theory. We heartily commend the suggestion of 
the Commission to the Continuation Committee. 

* 

ALL missionaries who have had any concern with attempts 
to inaugurate union institutions or things kindred will agree 

with the somewhat trenchant statement of B. S. 
selcims W’s. article. The simplest and apparently most 
innocuous plan becomes involved and filled with suspicions 
before it can be put into operation—whereas if the Boards 
at home would recognize that the men on the field are the 
best judges of the wisdom or unwisdom of local matters ; and 
if the Mission as a body would believe that one, or more, of its 
best members could deal with certain matters more readily, and 
possibly more efficiently, than the whole Mission solemnly 
gathered in Mission Meeting, and so would give authority 
accordingly,—many a good plan that now goes by the board 
would be carried out to the great benefit of the Church of God 
and to the saving of much time and energy. The episcopal 
bodies are an example of great power entrusted to one man— 
and among those whose bishop is resident on the field we 
have yet to find one who believes another plan better. The 
Presbyterian Council, recently established, is an example of 
the power committed to a few—and among the members of 
that body we find that one and all are full of confidence 
in the new system. Now, to consider this with reference 
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to a recognition that a certain city, a a strategic centre 
for evangelistic work, needed the united action of all 
available missions—one for street chapel work, one for guest- 
room and other social work, one for work amongst scholars ; that 
is, each one for the work most suited to its members. By 
convincing the Bishop of an Episcopal Mission and the few 
members of the Presbyterian Council that the opportunity was 
a good one and well worth while, these Missions could be 
gotten immediately to work, while the others,—would it not 
be with thei as B. S. W. says? We know, for we have 
talked with many of them, that the members of these missions 
feel the need of a change. Later on in the year the RECORDER 
proposes to deal with this matter more in detail; we have 
thus referred to it this month only with reference to our 
general subject of strategic centres. Where there is no power 
and authority there can be no strategy. 
* 

Dr. ARTHUR T. PIERSON passed away at Brooklyn, on 
3rd June, at the age of seventy-four. It was a great dis- 
appointment to his many friends in China_ 
that it was necessary to abandon the missionary 
tour which had been planned for him. He 
was taken ill when in Korea, about the end of. last year, 
and returned to America in the hope that there health and 
strength would come back, but after two months spent on 
thé Pacific coast, he travelled on to his home in Brooklyn. 
Many phases of his life and work come to us as we try to 
estimate the value of his long and strenuous service. As a 
minister of the Gospel for over fifty years he exercised an 
enormous influence. He held his first pastorate at the age 
of twenty-three, for many years was minister of the famous 
Bethany. Church at Philadelphia, and for some time took 
charge of the pulpit of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, 
during Mr. Spurgeon’s illness, and after his death until 1893. 
Our readers, however, will most thankfully remember his 
constant advocacy of foreign missions. Such books as ‘‘The 
Crisis of Missions,’? ‘‘The Divine Enterprise of Missions,’’ 
Miracles of Missions,’? ‘*The New Acts of the Apostles,’’ 
and ‘*The Modern Mission Century,’? showed wide and 
intimate knowledge, and were a strong inspiration to many. 
Then, too, the work he did in connection with the Mssionary 
Review of the World, will not readily be forgotten. 


Tbe Late Dr. 
A. T. Pierson. 
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THE former paragraph was already in type when we 
received the August number of Zhe Misstonary Review of the 
World, which is practically a memorial 
number to the late editor-in-chief. A former 
pastor—now ninety years of age,—close 
personal friends and co-workers all bear testimony in such a 
contributory manner that we are presented with a composite 
portrait which clearly and faithfully presents the character 
and work of the.late Dr. Piersou. Thus viewed from different 
angles we gain a knowledge of many characteristics faintly 
hinted at in the preceding paragraph. Not only do we see 
him as the ‘‘Nestor of Missions,’’ but we learn something 
of his enthusiasm and thoroughness as a Bible student ; 
artistic gifts that had never obtruded themselves are brought 
to our knowledge; and we gauge more accurately his 
remarkable mental equipment, his quickness of appreliension, 
tenaciousness of memory and clarity of judgement. His 
industry is seen in the fact that he wrote well-nigh fifty books 
in his life-time. Seven of these are devoted to Missions, 
fourteen to Bible-study and Apologetics, thirteen to Spiritual 
Life and Sermons, four are Biographies, and nine are on 
general religious topics. 


bis Ministry 
and nspiration. 


* 


In bearing testimony to the influence which Dr. Pierson 
exerted upon the missionary thought and life of his day, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer emphases the fact that Dr. 
Pierson saw the world whole, and thence- 
forward he lived and wrought for the evan- 
gelization of it all, America and England, France and Russia ; 
equally with China, India and Africa, and these equally with 
those. This world view profoundly affected his conception of 
the Gospel and of Christ. As Dr. Speer says: ‘‘It gave him 
a gospel as great as all humanity and a Christ greater than 
humanity.’’ The sentences that follow are so luminous and 
pregnant that we quote them for the benefit of those of our 
readers who may not have seen the memorial number. ‘‘ The 
view which men take of Christ is determined largely by the 
work they expect of Him. If all that is expected is an ethical 
example, the person of Christ contracts to that expectation. 
When men had a deep sense of sin and realized that the work 
which must be done for them was a work which only the 


The World View 
of Missions. 
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Eternal in the flesh could do, then the person of Christ ex- 


pauded and men saw in Him their glorious God. Dr. Pierson 
had the great view of Christ which a profound sense of sin 
and of sin’s awfulness and of the wonder of sin’s forgiveness 
and defeat gives to a man. But he had an even greater view 
of Christ, for to the immensity of the work which he saw 
Christ doing in a single soul in dealing with sin, was added 
the immensity of the work which he saw Christ was to do for 
the world in destroying its sin, and by His own promises and 
in His own time, bringing in His world kingdom.’’ 
* 

It is noteworthy that in this issue in which we have an 
article from Mr. H. F. Ridley pleading that more should be 
attempted in the line of influencing Chinese Mos- 
lems in favour of Christianity we should also have 
a review of Dr. St. Clair Tisdall’s revision of the 
remarkable book ‘‘the Balance of Truth.’? Those who are 
somewhat at a loss to know from what standpoint to approach 
the Mohammedan with the gospel will find in this book just 
the help they need. Full advantage will doubtless be taken 
of the generous offer of the Religious ‘Tract Society to provide 
the book, either free, or at a reduced price to such workers. 

Mr. Ridley is a member of the China Inland Mission, and 
was a delegate to the Conference in connection with Moham- 
medan work recently held in Lucknow. 

* * 

WE would draw the attention of our readers to the con- 
densed reference to the Hartford School of Missions to be found 

ai in our Missionary News department. ‘The mod- 


‘Missions to 
Moslems. 


eri) missionary’s changing environment makes 
Missions. necessary the use of methods adapted to the 


awakening East and emphasizes the fact that 
the broadest cultural training coupled with special missionary 
training are indispensable for the modern missionary. We 
understand that the course im the Hartford School of Missions 
is designed to cover one year, but this may be lengthened or 
abbreviated to meet the needs of individuals. The curriculum 
follows closely the recommendations made to the Edinburgh 
Conference. Especially for the benefit of those who have had 
no theological training, comprehensive courses in the English 
Bible and in the doctrines of Christianity will be given, as 
preparation for the delivery of the missionary message. 


‘ 
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The Sanctuary. 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avatieth much.’’—St. James v. 16, 7 
‘For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am 1 in the midst of them." 


—St. Matthew xviii. 20. 
THE RANGE OF PRAYER. 


‘* Within the circle of ordained con- 
ditions the range of prayer is limit- 
less. It is strange how we narrow this 
range by excluding the commonplace ; 
by praying about big things, but 
not about small, about great events, 
but not about ordinary details. We 

ray at crises, but not at other times. 

his is why prayer so often becomes 
unreal. Like the child in the story, 
we must ‘ pray for the little boats, as 
well as for the big ships’; for the 
apparently unimportant as well as for 
the seemingly important. Jonah prays 
to God at a crisis—after he has gone 
down to Tarshish, and when a great 
storm has arisen and the ship is going 
down ; but he has omitted to ask for 
previous guidance about going down 
to Tarshish at all—or, rather, he runs 
away from the guidance, which would 
have prevented the crisis. It is a 
common enough story. If we go down 
to Tarshish without God's guidance, 
we are pretty sure to find a ship wait- 
ing, ready to carry us into the storm. 
We limit prayer to crises, and so we 
come to think of God as the God of a 
crisis, and not of the commonplace. 
We repeat, half mechanically, ‘Give 


us this day our daily bread,’ but we 


forget the many steps: it takes, from 
seed to oven, from oven to shop, from 
shop to table, before that prayer is 
answered, and our daily bread pre- 

red, And yet that prayer gives 
its imprimatur to all commonplace 


prayers.”’ 
‘*Prayer and Action,’’ Rev. E. E. 
HOLMEs. 


PRAY 


For a full realization of the great 
importance of the city in our program 
of evangelization, (P. 501.) 

For God’s help in the study of the 
city by those working there, that they 
may know it definitely—the moral 
geography, the moral conditions of 
different classes, the forces for good 
and for evil, and all that will point 
the way to the most effective work. 
(P. 502. ) 

For such perfection of strategy as 
will offset the disadvantages that 
come to the smaller force in its meet- 
ing with the larger. (P. 503.) 


That the great work pressing iusist- 
ently may not to you become oppres- 
sive. (P. 504. 

For the accomplishment of all 
sible cooperation, so that the larger 
results may be obtained by the church 
moving as one army in the winning 
ofacity. (P. 504.) 

That the laymen may respond to 
all effective appeals and be led to 
take definite responsibility for ne- 
glected sections of the cities. (P. 505.) 

That the Church in noone city will 
ever rest content to confine its efforts 
to any one class. (P. 505.) 

That you may resist the temptation 
to neglect those who do not seem to 
be impressed with your message. (P. 


595.) 

That the Church, by assuming a 
sympathetic and helpful attitude, may 
exert its proper influence upon all 
efforts for civic betterment. . 506.) 

That all missionaries may do much 
toward making the preliminary skirm- 
ish for the new education a perma- 


‘nent conquest. (P. 506. 


That in the many attic questions 
that even now are prominent, and as 
well in such new ones as may from 
time to time become so, the members 
of the Christian Church in China may 
bear their share of the heavy burdens 
these questions lay upon the country. 
(P. 510.) 

That in all your preaching to the 
people you may be one who has 
(Pe aa.e to say worth listening to. 

P. 513. 

( For the possibility of soon com- 
meuncing special work amongst pris- 
oners, soldiers, police, and other 
special classes. (P. 514.) 

For the conversion to Christ of the 
Moslems of China. (P. 517.) 


Give THANKS 


For the advance that has made it 
both possible and necessary to plan 
the Church's campaign by provinces 
rather than as heretofore by China as 
awhole. (P. 501.) 

For the holy examples, and the 
impetus to work among Moslems, 
given by St. Francis Assisi, Raymond | 
Lull, St. Francis Xavier, Henry 
Martyn, and all who have been or 
now are engaged in bringing the 
Mohammedans to the foot of the 
Cross. (P. 515.) 


Patients and Attendants in the Hospital Ward. 
Taken by Special Photographer to the Plague Conference. 


Kindness of Woman's Work. 
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The City as an Evangelistic Centre 
BY W. W. LOCKWOOD. 
I. 


HERE was a time when from a missionary standpoint 
China could be treated as a whole. At a later period 
there was considered to be a North China, a South 
China and a Central China division, and mission problems 
were viewed according to: these general localities. The last 
few years the church’s campaign is being planned by provinces. 
We see the great province of Szechuen being studied as a unit, 
and a union prograin has been adopted for the whole province. 
But what we perceive with increasing clearness as we study the 
' mission problem in China is that before we get much farther in 
our program of evangelization we will have to deal more and 
more with a smaller unit—that of the city. The city is the 
convenient and workable unit of our church program. Win 
the city and we have won China. Lose the city and we have 
lost. the empire. 
| I take as my subject in this paper some of the more or 
less fundamental principles that are to be considered in a 
program for the winning of a city in China. It will be covered 
under the following heads :— 
(1). The program for the city should include as thorough 
and systematic study of the city as is possible. 
(2). Based on this study should be a definite program that 
will cominand the co-operation of all the Christian forces of 
the city. 


GB) This program should be comprehensive in scope. 
a, Geographically, taking into account every section 
of the city. 
b. Socially, taking into account all classes of society. 


(4). Such a program should assume a sympathetic and 
helpful attitude towards all efforts for civic betterment. 

First, as to the study of the city as a whole. The need 
for this is obvious, but it is one of the things most easily 
neglected. We should know definitely our city, the life of 


NOTE —Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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the people, their peculiar customs and tendencies, the in- 


stitutions for good and for evil, in fact all of those things 
that contribute to the life of the people of the locality. Are we, 
the leaders of the church, the pastors and evangelists, are we 
as missionaries familiar with these facts? Do we know the 
moral geography of our city? Are we familiar with the moral 
conditions surrounding different classes of society? Do we 
know definitely what are the forces for good—societies, clubs, 
anti-opium or other reform organizations? Do we know those 
gentry and influential men who are most in sympathy with 
movements for good? Do we know the forces for evil, how 
organized and how they work? Do we know approximately 
the number of outside provincials aud in what part of the city 
they are located ? Do we know where the gentry and govern- 
ment schools are and what kind of work they are doing? Do 
we know where Cliristian young men are teaching in these 
schools? What guilds there are and which ones are strongest ? 
Where are the homes of the rich? Ofthe poor? These and 
many more are facts necessary to mapping out a program for 
the Christian church. They give to us the mastery of the 
situation. ‘They indicate to us where our institutions should 
be located and what forms of work should be undertaken. If 
our institutions are already located, further study may cause us 
to make a change or may indicate what extensions should be 
made. Recently I noticed a foreigner for several days stand- 
ing on the steps of our Y. M. C. A. building in Shanghai. 
He had a writing pad in hand and every little while he would 
jot down something. My curiosity was aroused. After a few 
days I asked him what he found so interesting about our 
building. He said that he was counting the number of autos, 
carriages, rickshas and wheelbarrows that were passing. This 
was being done in several parts of the city with a view to 
making an extension of the tramway! Suppose we ask 
ourselves why we are located at the south gate instead of inside 
the city or at the east gate. Is it because land was more easily 
procured there forty or sixty years ago when the mission was 


established, or is it because it is the strategic center of opera- 


tions which the full facts carefully considered lead us to occupy ? 

The several missions of a city should unite in this careful 
study and thus be able to adjust their individual and collective 
operations in view of new facts gained. Perhaps there is no 
way iu which the spirit of co-operation can manifest itself more 
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practically and effectively than in this study, of a city. The 
failure to put our best effort into this may handicap our work for 
years tocome. Vo/ to doit eventuates too oftet: in reduplication 
aud useless waste, and even worse, leads to a lack of direction 
and a consequent lack of efficiency. The Catholic church in 
the great cities affords us an example of making a study and 
of following this study with a consistent program covering a 
period of years. But we hear some one say: ‘* The plan you 
suggest is all right for London or Manchester or Chicago or 
New York, for iu these cities the Christian resources are large, 
the workers are numerous ; but down in the city where we are 
working we have only two or four or six missionaries to 
minister to as many hundred thousand of people.’? But a 
moiment’s consideration leads one to see that the fewness of 
workers only emphasizes the necessity of a careful study such 
as we have suggested. In China, where our resources are 
meagre compared with the responsibilities that are thrust upon 
us, in a country where there are many peculiar problems, 
difficult to understand, we are under the necessity of bringing 
whatever forces we can command to bear most effectively on 
the situation. S/rategy is most necessary where the smaller 
force is called upon to meet the larger. Christian strategy is 
most essential on the foreign field, where the odds to be met 
are greatest. 

In the recent war Japan vanquished a foe greater in prestige 
and mightier in resource cn land and sea. ‘The victory can 
be credited more than anything else to Japan’s knowledge of 
the field. Japan knew Manchuria to the last detail. An army 
of surveyors, cartographers, engineers and military specialists 
on the field and at home had given months and even years to 
studying the proposed battlefield—its natural resources, dangers 
and advantages. And the enemy’s strength was fully known. 
As a result it is said that the final plan of campaigu which 
brought victory to the Japanese was the exact carrying out of 
the operations that months previously had been worked out by 
expert strategists and placed on file in the military archives 
of the Eastern Capital. Should we be less careful as strategists 
under the command of the King under whom we serve, and 
whose Kingdom we are trying to extend? Let us know our 
city and know it as thoroughly as possible. 

Second, carrying out the program of the church for a 
city, based on the facts gained in the study just mentioned, 
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should command the co-operation of the entire Christian forces 


of the city and should co-ordinate their activities. It is not our 
purpose to dwell at length upon this phase of our subject. It 
follows as a necessity if one plan of campaign is to carry. . We 
can see that much is already being accomplished along this line 
in many cities, and the future gives promise of greater things. 
A church or denomination that understands clearly its task in 
a given city is a long way toward doing that task. What is most 
oppressive to us as missionaries and to the church is the great 
work that presses insistently. What we can do toward de- 
limiting our city, whether it be according to sections or accord- 
ing to lines of work, will lead toward higher efficiency. If the 
greatness of the task is oppressive to us from abroad, how 
much more heavily does it press upon our Chinese colleagues, 
who have a narrower outlook. As soon as a church in a 
city realizes that it has a definite program and a field that is 
limited, that church is almost sure to measure up more fully 
to its possibilities. In no particular will the movement toward 
church co-operation produce larger results than in making it 
possible for the Church to move as one army in the winning of 
a city. 

Our ¢hird point is that this program of the church fora 
city should be comprehensive in scope, (a) geographically, taking 
into account every section of the city, (4) socially, taking into 
account all classes of society. We find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to provide for all sections of a city in China, because of 
our lack of workers and of equipment. But we can not be 
excused for not studying our field carefully with this in view, 
and making efforts to extend our work to unoccupied parts as 
soon as resources are available. Some of our cities have been 
occupied many years, in most cases several missions are now 
engaged in the work. Are these missions in their present location 
covering the city as completely as possible? Chinese cities 
change and grow much as cities do in the West. A location 
which was advantageous twenty years ago may not be so to-day. 
What adjustments can be made to meet the changed conditions? 
A map of the older mission centers with the Christian churches, 
schools, ‘hospitals and chapels indicated, might reveal some 
startling errors in Christian strategy. Is the Christian effort in 
our city too much confined? Is it too scattered? Perhaps 
the church as a body has not given thought to this question. 
A clear statement of conditions has in some instances been 
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found an effective appeal to laymen, and as a result they 
have been led to take definite responsibility for neglected 
sections of the city. Will not a map giving all the essential 
facts make a special appeal to the church at home that will 
make possible a fuller occupation of the field? It is not ours 
to emphasize the importance of the city as over the country, but 
as residents of a city it is incumbent upon us to be experts on 
our field and able and willing to present the facts. Further- 
more, the method we are suggesting should be applied to country 
as well as to city. The laymen’s movement in England and 
America is struggling with the difficult question as to how 
many missionaries will be required to evangelize China. Some 
of us find it necessary to call to our assistance considerable 
Christian grace when we are asked to make reply to their 
categoric inquiries. It may be some time before we are able 
to satisfy ourselves perfectly as to how many missionaries are 
required for China, and to get it figured to a nicety that will 
satisfy Western mathematical exactitude, but after all can we 
not in local centers begin to arrive at a rough approximation 
of the resources required for the city for which we are 
responsible ? New data will come to hand as we try more fully 
to suit our program to every section of the city in which 
we work. 

Second under this head, the program of the.church for 
- a city should include our effort in behalf of all classes of society. 
This we would put as more important even than that all 
sections of a city should be cared for. We asa church can not 
afford to confine our efforts to any one class. We do not want 
it said in any city that we have the zeg/ected poor or the ze- 
glected rich. One neglect is as bad as the other in God’s sight. 
Our work will probably not meet with equal response from 
every class. It may be impossible to make much headway with 
one or the other, perhaps not with either, yet all classes should 
be in our purview. It is a great temptation for us to neglect 
those who do not seem to be impressed with the message, those 
who do not welcome our ministrations, perhaps, but the lack 
of response does not indicate that our efforts have been fruitless. 
Nor can it be expected that any one of us as individuals will 
be equally effective with one class or another. It is quite likely 
that our gifts lie in a special direction, but what we speak for 
here is that the program of the church for a city shall not 
neglect any class. We should take strong ground against the 
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church committing this whole task to any special agency. 
Some one will say, perhaps, ‘‘We can not reach the higher 
class in our city. Let us call the International Institute, or the 
Young Men’s Christian Association.’’ A visitor to Shanghai 
a short time ago is quoted to have said toa group of missionaries 
that the whole work for the educated classes in an Eastern 
mission country had been committed to a certain organization. 
No greater mistake could be made than that the church should 
fail to face boldly its task and fulfil its mission to all classes. 
The societies above mentioned have their legitimate place in 
the church’s program for a city, but it is only as servants of the 
church and to provide special agencies that co-operate with the 
church in bringing men into the church. Are we neglecting 
any class in our city? Paul, when his message was not received 
favorably by the Jews in one city, said: ‘‘ Henceforth I turn 
unto the Gentiles;’’ but that decision in Corinth did not prevent 
his afterward working in every city to win his own people to 
Christ. If our program is leaving out special effort for one 
class or another, it is defective and should be expanded as soon 
as possible. | 
Fourth—following upon our last point—in our program 
for a city, we as missionaries, and the church we represent, 
should assume a sympathetic and helpful attitude toward all 
efforts for civic betterment. There is a danger that our mis- _ 
sionary movement may neglect that progressive class which 
has in charge the new civic and national interests of China. It 
may not be amiss, therefore, if we close this paper by noting 
soine methods that have been helpful in reaching this class. 
Our relation to the forward educational movement in a 
city is an important one. ‘To-day the first battle for the new 
education has been won, and the cities are alive with an over- 
mastering enthusiasm for Western learning. But in some ways 
what has been is only preliminary skirmish. We missionaries 
can do much toward making it a permanent conquest. Our 
most earnest prayers of yesterday were for the things which 
to-day we are apt to consider commonplace matters of fact. 
The change of China from the old to the new system of learn- 
ing was one of the greatest victories ever achieved for missions. 
What is our attitude toward this new movement? Do we 
rejoice in the failure of schools under government or gentry 
control, and point the finger of ridicule at the misguided 
efforts which at the present time are all too frequent? We 
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cannot do a worse thing for the cause we represent. We can- 
not consider these schools, opened under Chinese auspices, 
sometimes almost under the eaves of our mission compounds, 
as unwelcome rivals of our own schools. We are confident 
that such an attitude is the exception rather than the rule. 
Ours it 1s to encourage every effort which tends to bring in 
more light. The missionary should be the patron, the adviser, 
wherever possible, of the new learning. Time can be spent to 
great advantage in cultivating friendly relationships with the 
heads of schools, with directors and with teachers. This 
active interest will mean much to those who have undertaken 
this great task. One realizes that the present growing national 
spirit in China does not lead the Chinese in charge of 
education to seek openly the advice and co-operation of foreign- 
ers. Pride and perhaps suspicion close the way. The success 
of the mission school does not help, but perhaps only tends to 
hinder friendly relations. In these approaches, the missionary 
must go more than half way, and even then in many cases 
he will find that his friendly advances are not reciprocated. 
There are instances, however, when the quiet work of a devoted 
missionary has conserved the educational interests of a city. 
Certain of our number have been sought, not openly perhaps, 
but in private conference, for advice in regard to school 
equipment, discipline and curriculum. In some cases what 
they have not been able to do themselves they have accom- 
plished through Christian teachers placed in these schools. 

In other instances it has been possible after a time of 
cultivation to do a more public work. ‘Teachers have been 
invited into the missionary’s home for a social afternoon ; a 
series of talks has been given for the.benefit of teachers; a 
short course on pedagogy has been possible. In other cases 
lectures with wider range have been considered, such as 
History of Education,” ‘‘ The Educational Systems of 
the three or four Leading Nations,’’? “ An Educational System 
for China,’’? ‘‘The Equipment of a School,’’ The School 
Building,’’ ‘‘ The Teacher, his Importance to the Nation,’’ 
‘Religion and Education.” In these it is perhaps best to 
draw as much talent as possible from among the teachers in 
the gentry and government schools. These lecturers selected 
from outside may deliver second hand the message of the 
foreigner in a much more effective way than the foreigner 
himself could have done it. A literary society or a club for 
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the study of English or Chinese literature is a possibility, and 
in some rare cases an evening school will draw a group of 
eager young men together ; but this latter is usually inadvisable 
because of the large amount of time required for teaching and 
supervision. Reading rooms and club rooms are of doubtful 
utility unless closely supervised and supplemented with 
activities which the missionary, burdened with many things, is 
unable to provide. Much is done by invitations to officials, 
gentry and teachers to attend school events, and by special | 
programs. What is unmentioned and apparently unnoticed 
on such occasions, may have permanent influence on the 
educational efficiency of the city. 

In every city there are young men who are preparing to 
travel abroad for study. If possible to get in touch with these, 
we can do an incalculable amount of good by assisting them 
in choosing the school, mapping out a course of study, calcu- 
lating expense, and finally providing letters of introduction to 
friends ex .route. ‘This is made easier now that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Shanghai has an information 
bureau for this class of young men, and is prepared not only 
to give information regarding colleges abroad, but to assist in 
procuring passport, travelling outfit and letters of introduction 
to associations in Europe, England and America,—this in order 
that this group of young men may be put in a position to get 
the best that foreign nations have to offer. 

Another opportunity for the missionary in sympathetic 
touch with government education, is that of recommending 
men and women from abroad as teachers. Iu one city of China 
there are a half dozen teachers in government and gentry 
schools who have been recommended by secretaries of the 
Y. M. C. A., which organization through the Student Union 
of Great Britain and the Student Department of the Y. M. C. 
A. of ‘America and kindred associations, is making a special 
effort to provide for this need. There seems at present a 
growing realization on the part of the Chinese authorities of 
some cities, that for the present China must call specialists 
‘from abroad to assist in teaching particularly technical sub- 
jects. It behooves us as missionaries to do all-in our power 
to assist them in securing the best type of Western manhood 
to fill these places of responsibility. Much depends upon the 
character of the men secured, and we can assist not only in 
recommending suitable men, but also in seeing that these men, 
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coming out in many cases with distorted ideas of China, and 
liable to discouragement and temptation, are upheld by us and 
admitted to friendship so that their influence may be strong 
for the Kingdom of Christ. | 

We might also speak of the possibility of getting in touch 
with and assisting tlhe same institutions of learning by means 
of athletics.. This has been already used in several cities 
to great advantage. ‘The missionary body. is not lacking 
in athletic gifts, as is shown by the popularity of the tennis 
courts, bathing pools and other such sports at Kuling and 
_other summer resorts. Surely time spent on the foot-ball field 
or tennis court, in the promotion of clean athletics and of the 
right ideas of physical life in the prevention of disease, is as 
justifiable as time spent in its cure. It has been found that 
the missionary can be the promoter of interscholastic athletic 
events which serve as a splendid meeting place for students 
from government and Christian schools. It is desirable that 
the breach between these two classes of institutions be 
diminished as much and as early as possible. In one city in 
China a little volunteer athletic work on the part of a 
missionary in several of the gentry schools led fo the calling 
from abroad of a Christian physical director who thus occupies 
a place for Christian service that isalmost unparalleled. Chinese 
in our own schools, if trained in such work, could render 
similar service perhaps to students of other institutions. 

_ One might dwell upon the place of influence the missionary 
hasasa friend of benevolent institutions which are becoming more 
prominent in the civic life of China. There are orphanages, 
hospitals, and in some cities poor boys’ schools, which with 
each year are securing a stronger hold upon the purse of Chinese 
benefactors. Particularly are these attracting public attention 
in the more advanced cities. Of course we realize that in 
many cases these are not weil conducted and often fall far 
. Short of the standard required in Western lands, but ours can be 
aud is, I take it, an attitude of encouragement, for the effort, 
even though it may be mismanaged, in most cases comes from a 
real desire to help the helpless. The service that various 
churches have rendered in the matter of famine relief in recent 
years has meant much not only toward helping those in need, 
but also in placing pastors, laymen, and missionaries in more 
sympathetic touch with the non-Christian public. In one 
Southern city last yedr, the great bazaar held in behalf of 
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the flood sufferers was directed by a Chinese pastor. ‘The 
church sacrificed his time from regular work for several weeks 
or months, but no one doubted but that this time was well 
spent in the interests of the kingdom. The anti-opium 
movement is one which illustrates the point in hand. © The 
strong words of encouragement and commendation spoken by 
the missionary body have withont doubt been a real factor in 
the impetus the movement has gained. The sympathetic 
attitude of the church in this which has been in some of 
its aspects a patriotic movement, has been a real factor in 
drawing closer the Christian and non-Christian elements of the 
community. 

One might mention the relationship that we sustain to 
a city’s industrial life. The church, not as an organization, 
but in its influence over individuals and organizations, has 
in Western lands had a large place in deciding difficult 
problems of industry. It is claimed by some that China is 
on the verge of an industrial revolution which it seems would 
be more difficult in its adjustments than anything the world 
has seen. The change must be made from and to machine 
labor, and because of China’s millions no one can predict just 
what is to be the outcome, but a study of the factory movement 
of the early part of the last century will give us a hint. 

There are other public questions that are even now 
prominent. There is the question of one day’s rest in 
seven, of sanitation, lighting, making of streets, opening of 
railroads, or those things involved in the feeding, clothing 
and housing of the people of the city. We as missionaries 
may not desire to have a prominent part personally in the 
solution of these important questions, but as Christians we 
have an interest in all of these problems and should stand 
ready to render whatever assistance we can. In being good 
Christians we must keep in mind ourselves, and teach the 
church, that a most important thing is to be good citizens and 
be willing to bear our share of the heavy burdens that have 
come upon the country in — by God’s will we are 
- permitted to live and labor. 

One would emphasize the part that Chinese Christians 
should be encouraged to have in these movements for China’s 
betterment. It is without donbt through these men that our 
largest contribution will eventually be made. They have the 
ability, the training, the character, to render a large service to 
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their fellows. It is the problem everywhere how to interest 
the graduates of our colleges after their graduation, in case 
they have not given their lives to special Christian work. Can 
we not see in these various lines an opportunity to keep these 
young men active in Christian work? In a majority of cases 
special responsibility for certain tasks will do more than 
anything to keep them bound to the church and to their 
teachers. | 

In closing, let us resolve that ours will be a service 
to China that will effect all classes of society, that will mould 
the municipal life, that will keep in mind in our every activity 
the great commission under the impulse of which we were 
moved -to give our lives to this service. For those who are in 
the cities, taking the city as a unit, let us have a comprehensive 
program based upon facts, and with this a burning desire that 
in all things He may have the pre-eminence. 


Changsha as an Evangelistic Centre 


BY REV. G. G. WARREN. 


town of over 200,000 inhabitants has, for evangelistic 

work. It has busy streets where at all hours of the day 

_ there are passers-by who are in no great hurry and 

who have the possibility of spending a spare hour in looking 

at or listening to something new. In at least a dozen streets 

there are opportunities of gathering a crowd in a preaching 
hall at any time the hall will open its doors. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Chapel (which, of course, I know 
most about) may be taken as a sample of what is being done 
in at least half a dozen centres—each varying in the size of 
its chapel, calibre of its preachers and characteristics of its 
street. This chapel is situated on the main street, on the 
west side of the city. This runs parallel to the city wall, and 
is at its very best near the central of the three west gates. 
The Imperial Post Office and the ‘aching Bank are both on 
the same street as the chapel; they are indeed within a 
minute’s walk. (In Changsha a practice prevails of naming 
differing strips of the same street by different names, ¢.¢., 
between the southern and central western gates, this street 


has the advantages which any and every 
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has two names; between the central and northern, four. The 
street ends off just at the northern west gate, and as in all 
but two Changsha streets ends off like the ‘‘tail’’ of an old 
string of cash, with very small things as compared with the 
centre. Every street in the city without exception comes to 
an abrupt right angle sooner or later, where it is fronted by a 
demon-headed tablet announcing that it is a ‘*’l'ai Shan Shih 
Kan Tang’’, which Dr. A. H. Smith on his visit here 
adroitly translated as ‘‘ A stone from the great mountain, ~/ /o 
anything’’). 

Our chapel front is in the same style as the excellent 
guild fronts which can be seen in large numbers in the city. 
Flush with the street there is an ascent of three granite steps 
the width of the chapel, and there stands an ornamental open 
wood-work barrier some ten feet high, divided into three 
sections by granite pillars. The whole of this wood work 
consists of ‘‘ Keh Zu” doors that can be opened. Experience 
has tanght us to open the central doors on the north and 
south sections and keep those on the central section closed. 
Passers-by can see into the chapel from the central section, 
but not well, nor can they hear well. Consequently very few 
stand there blocking the view. At the side entrances you can 
neither see nor hear, and so nobody stands there to block the 
entrance. | 

These doors admit to a court ten feet across, after which 
you come to the big central square doors that admit to the 
chapel. ‘These doors are the only break in the east front, 
which is in the usual Chinese style of squared projections 
that hide the angular slope of the roof. John iii. 16 in gold 
lettering occupies the centre of this front. ‘‘Jesus saves 
those in hardship, saves those in bitterness ;’’ ‘‘ Sinners have 
received love, have received grace’’ are the mottoes by the 
door side. | 

We use the same chapel for street preaching and for 
Sunday services (though on Sundays we enter by a side door 
only). Loosely seated (so as to allow of kneeling stools for 
prayer) we can accommodate about 250. 

When we open the chapel in the evenings we can always 
fill it. In the afternoons, we rarely at some time or other fail 
to get 100 listeners sitting down ; frequently we have 200. 

Almost every day some few members of the audience 
will be of the scholarly and wealthy class ; the majority are 
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working men. Provided a man has something to say worth 
listening to, Changsha audiences listen well. If the speaker 
is contented with rambling on in the region of commonplaces, 
a Changsha audtence might challenge every other Chinese 
city—and therefore, needless to say, all cities not Chinese— 
in its power of going to sleep. 

Behind the large chapel we have a small chapel that is 
used for evening prayers. (It is also the meeting place for our 
English Union Service on Sunday afternoons). In the even- 
ings, at the close of preaching in the front chapel, we invite all 
who are wearing a coat to join us in a short service of praise 
and prayer at the back. The bare-backed majority are bid- 
den to return to-morrow wearing a coat. Often fifty or sixty 
‘‘raw heathen’? come back with the members and enquirers. 
I have never in any other city seen outsiders behave so rev- 
erently and quietly as do these visitors. It is quite excep- 
tional for the leader to have to request silence, and the few 
minutes spent in prayer (we stand if the seats be very full, 
kneel under ordinary circumstances) are as hushed as when 
we have only members present. 

We have the usual guest room, reading room and liter- 
ature helps in our evangelistic work. | 

Changsha schools differentiate Changsha from other large 
towns that are not provincial capitals. 

This year an anonymous donation of 1,000 well-bound 
‘¢Marked’’ English Testaments have been given out to such 
students as could manage to read a verse or two. I wrote 
nearly forty letters to the professors of English in as many 
schools, asking them kindly to supply me with the number 
of students who were able to read English. Each professor 
was given a volume and told that I would forward at his 
request a number of tickets so that each student could person- 
ally apply for a volume. I was quite surprised at the results. 
Talking over matters beforehand with a few missionary and 
Chinese colleagues, it seemed that 300 volumes would amply 
cover the number of students who would be likely to profit 
by such a present. Out of more than twice that number 
who came to my study, only three or four so failed to read 
soine verses from the specimen sheet which I used as a test, 
as to show that the volume would be useless to the competitor. 
With the help of colleagues, the 1,000 volumes were all dis- 
tributed. 
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_ Early in the year a committee of Missionary and Chinese 
workers was formed to cultivate intercourse between Christian 
members and non-Christian students. They adopted the name 
of the ‘* Wen Hsioh Hui’’. Under the able presidency of the 
Rev. E. C. Cooper (who is one of the most fluent speakers 
of Chinese in Central China) fortnightly meetings were held 
up to the time of the railway agitation. The first of these 
was addressed by Mr. T’an, the president of the provincial 
assembly. Amongst other speakers have been the two vice- 
presidents of the assembly and the dean of one of the largest 
government schools. Each meeting had at least two speakers— 
one a Christian, the other non-Christian. The association 
is not directly evangelistic—it is, perhaps, a little too aggres- 
sively non-evangelistic iu its programme. Nevertheless, it is, 
of necessity, evangelistic in its working. | 

It is to be hoped that it will resume work in the autumn 
with renewed vigour and will extend the feeling of comrade- 
ship and mutual respect which it set out to foster and which it 
has already raised. 

Yale Mission is destined to be a great evangelistic agency 
on the educational side. Its assembly hall has been used 
by the Wen Hsio Hui, also on Sunday afternoous for addresses 
to students in English. 

Hitherto no Y. M. C. A. work has been done. But we 
have hopes that a Norwegian worker will centre in the city 
(where the Norwegian Lutherans have a large church), and 
_ that a man specially trained in college Y. M. C. A. work will 

join the staff of the Protestant Episcopal Church (U.S. A.). 

A little, far too little, work has been done amongst 
prisoners. As far as I know, no special efforts have been made 
on behalf of the soldiers and police, or of any other special 
classes. There has been a good beginning made—but much 
reinains to be done that is easily doable if only there were the 
en and women to do it. | 
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BY H. FRENCH RIDLEY. 


responsibility to carry the Gospel to the Moslems, as if 
an addition had been added to Christ’s command: ‘*‘Go 
ye therefore and teach all nations’’—except Moslems. 

In 1219 A. D. St. Francis of Assisi, full of zeal for his 
Master and love for the much hated Saracens, sailed to Egypt 
to carry the Gospel among them there. 

In 1269 A. D. a gay young nobleman at the court of Spain 
called Raymond Lull saw a thrice repeated vision of Christ 
crucified, and henceforth renounced all wordly advantages ; and 
learning from a monk of the intense zeal and devotion of St. 
Francis, was also led to devote his life to carry the Gospel to 
the followers of Islam. It was he who at eighty years of age 
poured out his life blood in his zeal to win the Moslems at Bugia 
in Algeria, being dragged outside the city wall and stoned to 
death. After his death more than 200 years passed away with- 
out any one to contest the field with the followers of the false 
prophet ; then another star shone forth in the person of that 
remarkable man Francis Xavier, who went in and out among 
the Mussulmans of India seeking to win them for Christ. Once 
more over 200 years passed away without any attempt being 
made to reach these Moslems, when in the first decade of the 
19th century there shone forth a bright luminary—not a whit 
dimmer than those heroes of the cross, St. Francis, Lull, and 
Xavier—longing to burn out for God, in his intense yearning to 
win the Moslems for Christ, Heury Martyn, who after six sliort 
years of service—worn out with fever and privation—passed 
away to his eternal rest in that far off city of Tokat, a stranger 
in a strange land, in the month of October 1812. 

No longer did centuries intervene between these imission- 
ary heroes. In the same decade we find those fearless messengers 
of the Cross, Pfander and Wolff, entering Persia at the risk of 
their lives. Also Lovatt and others in Egypt. During the 
next half century there was a growing interest in missions to 
Moslems, and within the memory of many to-day, that valiant 
old warrior Bishop Valpy French, who at the age of sixty- 
five resigned his bishopric, constrained by an ever-increasing 
yearning to win the Arab race for his Master, though worn with 
incessant toil and travel, set off on a new mission to Arabia. 


OW slow the Church of Christ has been to realise her 
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After three short months, he was called away to higher service 
from his lonely house in Muscat, and the world then knew that 
‘‘a prince and a great man had fallen’? in his heroic attempt to 
contest the field with Islam. Of late years many missions to 
Moslems have been organised, and what shall we say of the | 
many brave men and women who have laboured on so heroic- 
ally in Africa, Egypt, Persia, ‘Turkey, and other lands, against 
overwhelming difficulties, attacking what seemed to be almost 
impregnable fortresses, plodding and persevering with unabated 
enthusiasm, assured that one day the cross shall supercede the 
crescent. ‘hese young missions were like little oases in the 
desert of Islam, separated widely apart, with little intercom- 
munication. Then there arose a desire among these lonely 
workers to know something of each others’ work and manner 
of working ; the successes and failures. ‘Ihis desire suggested 
a gathering of the workers, which was brought to pass in 
the first conference of missions to Moslems held at Cairo in 
1906, the-addresses given at that conference being published 
in book form under the title of ‘‘ The Mohammedan World of 
To-day.’’ So helpful was that conference to all the missions 
and workers that it was decided to hold a second conference in 
1911, with the hope that it might meet at Lucknow. An 
invitation was sent from the Evangelical Union of Lucknow, 
and the second conference was held January 23-28, 1911, in the 
Isabella ‘T'hoburn Memorial Hall, kindly placed at the disposal 
of the conveners of the conference by the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. Over 200 delegates and visitors 
were present, representing nearly alk the Moslem field. Various 
papers were read bearing on the following subjects: 


The Pan-Islamic movement, its genesis and objective. 

Political changes in the Moslem world, their relation to Islam, 
and the outlook for Christian missions. 

Governmental attitudes towards missions to Moslems. | 

Islam among pagan races, and measures to meet Moslem 
advance. 

The training of missionaries for work among Moslems. 

Literature for workers and Moslem readers. 

Reform movements, doctrinal and social. 

Work among women. 


‘he papers read were a mine of information, and will be 
printed in book form and ready for sale in April or May, and 
will be a worthy addition to the library of every missionary. 
The Mohammedans in China were dealt with in two papers, 
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one by F. Herbert Rhodes, Chefoo, and the other by H. French 
Ridley, Siningfu, Kansuh, both of the China Inland Mission, 
the latter being China’s delegate to the conference. 

That great euthusiast on missions to Moslems, Dr. Zwemer, 
presided at the conference. The next conference will be held 
in 1916, and if all the hints, suggestions and ideas brought for- 
ward can be put into action by that period, the cross will have 
greatly weakened the power of the crescent. | 

Now, as missionaries in China, what share lies to our por- 
tion in this gigantic movement of bringing the followers of 
Mohammed under the influence of Christianity ? 

The first question arises, ‘* What is the number of Moslems 
in China ?’’ That is, ‘* What is the strength of the enemy we 
desire to overcome?’’ In the book ‘‘Islam in China”, by 
Marshall Broomhall, B.A., we have the most recent attempt 
to arrive at an approximate number, statistics having been 
gathered in from missionaries and others residing in all the 
eighteen provinces. The maximum is given as 7,121,000, 
or 9,821,000 for the Chinese Empire, but since the publication 
of this valuable work Mr. F. H. Rhodes of Chefoo reports that 
from many other places information has reached him of many 
other simall colonies of Mohammedans not reckoned in the 
above work, so that we may conclude there are ten million 
Moslems in the Chinese Empire, one twenty-third‘of the whole 
of the Moslems throughout the world, or one in every forty of 
the population of China. Ten million, that is the strength of 
the enemy. 

The next question is, ‘‘ Where do they reside ?’’ That is 
to say, ‘‘ Where are their strongholds ?’’ Referring again to 
‘(Islam in China’’, we find them in all the eighteen provinces. 
So it is evident that there must be a large number of mission- 
aries who have Mohammedans residing in their districts. We 
find such provinces as Shantung, Honan, Kiangsu and Sze- 
chuan claiming a quarter of a million each; Chihli and Yunnan 
have 500,000 each; Kansul claims nearly one-third, and the 
new dominion with its one solitary lonely worker is credited 
with over two millons. 

The 3rd question naturally follows, ‘‘ Has there been any 
work done ainong them, and with what success ?’’ Although 
the work may not have been specialised, nevertheless a number 
of churches can report a few Moslem converts among their 
members, such converts being given, as it were, as an earnest to 
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strengthen our faith, and to assure us that there is no labour in 
vain in the Lord, even though it be among Moliammedans. 

A hopeful feature, and calculated to produce a favourable 
influence among Mohammedans towards Christianity, is their 
continual coming in contact with Chinese who have renounced 
all forms of idolatry, and in the face of much opposition confess — 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour; as well as the bright cheerful 
form of worship where men and women join together in their 
worship of God. The appeal for special literature at the Shang- 
hai Conference has not been in vain, for now the West China 
Tract Society are publishing various tracts especially adapted 
for distribution among the Moslems in China, tracts which 
have done great service among Moslems in other lands. A wide 
diffusion of these tracts will help to clear away many of the dif- 
ficulties which stand in the way of Moslems accepting Christian- 
ity. Since the Moslems of China equal the united population 
of Egypt and Persia, they surely lay a claim to be represented 
in all the prayer cycles of the various missions in China. 

The tide of interest in the Christian world on behalf of 
missions to Moslems in China has begun to rise; some are now 
preparing to devote all their time for this special work. Surely 
this should encourage us to persevere in prayer that He who 
has already begun to answer in a marked manner, may work 
more mightily still, that when the conference of 1916 comes 
round China’s roll call of converts from Islam may rejoice 
all Christendom at the success of the cross over the crescent in 


our midst. 


Efficient Coordination the Great Need in Inter- 
Missionary Undertakings. 


BY W. 


HE Report of the last annual conference of Foreign Mis- 

sion Boards of the United States and Canada contains 

a statement as to the status of the plans for schools 

on the field for the children of missionaries which is of 

wider interest than the particular enterprise under discussion. 

The following is a statement slightly condensed made by the 
committee of reference and counsel. The italics are mine. 

‘“The subject was fully discussed in the report of the 

committee /as¢ year, and in accordance with the zzstruc- 
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- tions of the conference, the committee has) been conducting 
correspondence with the Boards and with missionaries on the 
field. May 23rd a letter was issued to the Boards inquiring 
about their willingness to co-operate in the founding of union 
schools, and requesting them if favorably disposed to forward 
to their respective Missions a circular letter of the same date, 
prepared by the committee, calling for specific information on 
the following points: 1. Location. 2. Area and cost of land. 
3. Number, kind, capacity and cost of buildings required. 4. 
Foreign teaching staff necessary. 5. Number of missions 
which will form the constituency of a given school. 6. Ap- 
proximate number of children of missionaries in the region which 
the school is to serve. 7. Estimated annual cost of mainten- 
ance. 8. To what extent current expenses can be provided by 
_ parents out of their children’s allowances or other resources. 
g. On what terms children of non-missionary foreigners should 
be admitted. 10. Names of any individuals in America who 
might be specially interested and to whom application might 
be made for special gifts. | 

‘‘The result is another illustration of the difficulty of 
securing prompt and adequate information from so many 
organizations. When the chairman of the committee visited 
the field he found the missionaries deeply interested and iu 
some instances pressing the proposal in the most emphatic 
manner. But although eight months have now passed since 
our call for detailed estimates was issued, the committee has 
not yet received from a single field the information which would 
justify action. Only one of the many missions in China has 
been heard from, the North China Mission of the Presbyterian 
Board: ‘The replies of the Boards to the letter addressed to 
them are generally favorable, but in every case they state that 
they have not received from their respective missions the 
information upon which definite action could be based. 

‘Whether the fault lies with the Boards in failing to for- 
ward the Committee’s circular letter or with the missions in 
not heeding it, your committee does not know. If the con- 
science of any secretary present troubles him, we hope that he 
will promptly look up his correspondence. Some missionaries in 
Central China formerly sent out appeals for a school at Kuling; 
but those appeals are now several years old; they did not 
present all the details which are needed ; or they did not secure 
the official action of the responsible Missions and Boards 
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involved ; or they did not represent a Union of the: Missions 
which would have to be responsible for maintenance and 
control’’. To the report at this point a footnote is appended as 
follows :—‘‘After the report had gone to press and as the Con- 
ference convened, a communication was received from a com- 
mittee appointed by a conference of missionaries in Shanghai, 
strongly recommending that the Boards take over the school. 
which has been conducted by Miss Martha W. Jewell of Shang- 
hai. The communication stated that ‘ None present were 
authorized to speak for their missions’. 'The Committee of 
Reference and Counsel could therefore only present the matter 
to the Conference for its information and advise the Committee 
in Shanghai to have the organized missions in that region take 
official action.’’ ‘The report of the Committee finally ends with 
these words: ‘‘ Your Committee can only report progress and 
renew its expression of willingness to be of any service in its 
power to Boards and missionaries which may desire its aid in 
developing*the schools under consideration.”’ 

This report, we have said above, is of wider interest than 
the school for missionaries’ children, although that is of almost 
agonizing interest to some of us,—of greater interest than even 
this, I say, because it is symptomatic of the difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, of securing with otir present methods of organiza- 
tion any prompt authoritative inter-mission action. ‘To anyone 
who has had experience in inter-missionary undertakings 
the reading of the Committee’s report will bring memories 
of exhausted patience and unspeakable weariness induced by 
endless delays in negotiations which finally lost themselves in 
fruitless reference from one body to another. There is first 
the meeting of a few kindred spirits unanimously desirous of a 
common undertaking of mutual advantage. With what enthu- 
siasin the discussion proceeds until finally someone arises to say 
that he must make it plain, that, while personally he is heartily 
in favor of the enterprise, he cannot commit his Mission. This 
speech, which is always sure to come, starts a wave of doubt 
over the minds of the others present, each one of whom hastens 
_ to arise and in like manner disclaim any representative capa- 
city. It is finally agreed to present the matter to each of the 
missions at its next annual meeting. Unfortunately it turns out 
that some of these have just been held; the matter is urgent but 
there is no help for it, eleven months must elapse before all the 
missions can take action. ‘The matter has finally come before 
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each mission and been referred to the home Boards for consi- 
deration at their next regular annual meeting. Unfortunately 
it turns out that some of these will be held before word can 
reach them from the field ; the matter is still urgent but there is 
no help for it. Thirteen months must pass before the Boards 
can all take action and word reach the field of their decision. 
The Boards at length hold their annual meetings and refer 
the question, since it involves more than one Board, to the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel to be brought before the 
Conference of Foreign Mission Boards at its next regular annual 
meeting. Unfortunately this is eleven months distant; the 
matter is now less urgent, to be true, but still important ; but 
there is no help for it, we must wait. The Conference of 
Foreigu Mission Boards meets to hear the report cf the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel. It would be calamitous if 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel should recommend 
precipitate action ; above all, if the Conference of Foreign 
Mission Boards whose object ‘‘is to foster and promote a true 
science of missions’’ should act without sufficient data. What 
matters it that everybody is in favor of the enterprise? What 
matter these appeals from missionaries? ‘‘ The appeals are 
now several years old’’ and hence have lost their urgency. 
Some details of the plan are lacking ; doubt is thrown upon 
the validity of the official action of the responsible missions 
involved. It is decided after full discussion in accordance with 
the instructions of the Conference, that circular letters be sent 
to the Boards involved and in like manner circular letters of 
same date,—so exact is the science of missions !—be prepared 
by the Conference to forward to the missionaries instructing 
them’ to secure from the responsible Missions at their next 
annual meeting more SPECIFIC INFORMATION. 

We need not further follow the tortuous course of regular 
annual delays, endless negotiations and carefully prepared 
circular letters. If there is a dissenting voice anywhere during 
all the many years, of course everything is stopped; but we 
are only following the adventures of an enterprise where 
every missionary, every mission and every Board is absolutely 
unanimous. Here there is some hope that in some cases the 
enterprise may ultimately be authoritatively approved. But 
how changed your once youthful, hopeful, enthusiastic band 
of kindred spirits who launched the enterprise. Their heads 
are grey or bald, and their backs bent with age. In one thing 
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they still are one: They will never present another union 
undertaking, however manifest its mutual advantages. 
It is easy to imagine that our lack of united action is due 


to differences of doctrine and church policy... These might 


interfere if they had a chance, but they rarely if ever get the 
chance. We can’t act together because of our administrative 
inefficiency—our endless bungling machinery. I heard the 
other day of a leading educational missionary who was asked 
if he would consider union in education. The plan presented 
was a most attractive one. It meant saving of thousands of 
dollars every year, the increased efficiency of missionary 
education in a whole section, and in particular promised a 
wider usefulness to the educator as well, as a splendid future 
for his own institution. ‘* No,” he is said to have replied at 
once and decisively ; ‘‘I cannot consider it. The denomina- 
tional difficulties which are supposed to exist in such a union 
I do not fear at all; but the loss in administrative efficiency 
will be greater than the gain from the increased facilities in 
men and money and the enlarged number of students. I 
haven’t the strength, energy and years to enter upon thie 
negotiations which would be involved.’’ 

But as to union in education there may be difference of 
opinion. There are other lines of effort for which united 
action is called about which there is no difference of opinion. 
As a missionary body we have many interests, needs, ideas in 
common. There would often be enormous gain in our ability 
to act together. On the lowest plane, viz., the economic, we 
could save thousands of pounds by combination in purely 
business matters. Or to come to things higher, we could 
speak with authority in China and abroad if we could express 
ourselves. But except in our decennial conferences we are 
as a body speechless; and even in the simplest matters of 
business incapable of combining for mutual advantage. 

We could unite in the education of our children, in the 
training of new missionaries, in the purchase and distribution 
of supplies, in securing more favorable terms from steamship 


‘companies, in the employment of architects and business 


agents, in the establishment of inter-mission business offices as 
well as in the more difficult matters connected with colleges, 
hospitals, publishing houses and the production of literature, if 
we could get around the present necessity of eternally referring 
everything to somebody else. 
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The Kuling Convention and the Appeal for 
More Missionaries. 


R. J. Campbell White, Secretary of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Union Movement, has asked this Convention 


for an expression of opinion as to how many mission- 
aries will be needed to evangelize the whole of China 
in the present generation. 

To this question it is exceedingly difficult to give an 
answer that will be even approximately correct. Conditions 
change ; the personal equation has much to do with the whole 
question ; the efficiency of the workers varies within wide 
limits; the degree of the spiritual power with which different 
men are endued makes a great difference in the amount of 
successful work accomplished; the country is so vast in 
_ extent both of area and of population that it has not yet been 

thoroughly explored. 

These factors, with others that enter into the problem, 
make it impossible to say definitely how many missionaries 
will be needed to compass the whole work of evangelizing this 
Empire. ‘lherefore in answering this question we desire to 
emphasize the following facts and principles :— 

I. The Lord has wonderfully blessed the labors of the 
missionaries already in the field, now numbering about 4,500 
men and women, and the labors of the Chinese workers asso- 
ciated with them, now over 10,000 in number. 


II. The work of evangelization is a spiritual work, the 
opposing forces are great and strong, and the work can be 
successfully accomplished only by the direct agency of the 
Holy Spirit upon the hearts of men. No amount of men and 
money can avail anything in the evangelization of China with- 
out the supernatural energy of the Spirit of God, given in 


answer to prayer, 

III. Upon the Chinese Christians must rest the principal 
burden of evangelizing their own country. ‘The work of the 
foreign missionary is to establish the church in the principal 
centers of population and to train and develop Chinese leaders 
who shall extend the work into every part of the country. But 
the foreign missionary must more and more take a secondary 
place and continue to decrease in prominence, while the Chi- 
nese church under its trained and consecrated leaders must 
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continue to increase in responsibility and working power, until 
finally the foreign missionary is no longer needed. 


IV. The Laymen’s Missionary Movement has already 
done much to help on the coming of the Kingdom of God in 
China. It has enlisted a largely increased burden of prayer for 
this field. It is developing the habit of systematic giving to 
the cause of foreign missions. And it is carrying on a camn- 
paign of education in the home churches that is certain to 
develop a world consciousness and a world couscience in the 
hearts and minds of Christian men, and this will bring about a 
large and permanent advance in the great work of world-wide 
evangelization. 


V. But we venture to urge that it is of extreme import- 
ance, that the Christian men in the homelands, while working 
for the promotion of Chirist’s kingdom throughout the world, 
shall see to it that the Christianity they seek to propagate has 
world-conquering power, that it is a living reality in the 
business, political and social life of so-called Christian nations, 
and thereby prove to the peoples of non-Christian lands, that 
it has saving power and will be of real value in saving their 
countries from corruption and decay. 


VI. There can be no doubt that more effective work can 
be done and larger results obtained, if all the forces already at 
work in China can be more thoroughly organized and co- 
ordinated, and this work of re-organization and co-ordination 
is already being undertaken at several points in this great field. 


VII. But there are large areas of the country con- 
taining numerous cities and towns and villages with their. 
teeming millions of population, which have no one, either 
foreigner or Chinese, to preach the Gospel to them, while a 
great majority of the stations already occupied are insufficiently 
manned, and are unable to do efficiently the work which has 
been undertaken. | 

In order therefore to obtain more complete and accurate 
information on these points it is resolved that this Convention 
requests the ‘‘Continuation Committee’? of the Edinburgh 
Conference to select a body of six (6) men, including two 
experienced missionaries, two Chinese leaders, and two experts 
from Europe or America, provide them with the necessary 
facilities and funds, and instruct them to devote their entire 
time for a year, or for so long as may be necessary, to make a 
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comprehensive study of the missionary work and needs of 
China, reporting their findings to the Missions and to the 
home churches. 

VIII. Meanwhile we desire to emphasize the urgent need 
of a large increase in the number of foreign missionaries and 
of Chinese workers, and we appeal to the home churches to 
meet this need without delay. 

in making the above statements, feeling our own insuffi- 
ciency for the great task to which we are called, we desire the 
increasing prayers of the home churches that we may be filled 
with power to do the work which God has entrusted to us. 


Signed on behalf of the Convention. 


W. BANISTER, Bishop, Kwangsi and Hunan, Chairman. 
L.. Roots, Bishop of Hankow, 

H. F. Row8g, Kiukiang, Kiangsi. 

Frep H. Jupp, M.B.,B.C., Iaochow, Kiangsi, 

C, LOBENSTINK, Hwaiyuan, Anhui. 


_ GEORGE MILLER, M.F.M., Wuhu. 
A. ANDERSON, M.D., Taichowfu, Chekiang. 


A Summer Conference for Government School 
Students. 


BY REV. CHAS. CORBETT, PEKING. 


have thought that any considerable number of govern- 
meut school students could be induced to give eight 
days of their short summer vacation to attend a con- 
ference on Present Day Problems and Christianity, especially 
when it involved paying their own travelling expenses and a 
fee of five dollars each. Yet thirty-eight students from thirteen 
government and private schools of Tientsin and Peking (which, 
with the exception of two Y. M. C. A. schools, are non-Chirist- 
ian), responded to the invitation to attend a conference of this 
kind held at the Western Hills from July third to eleventh. 
The invitation was issued by a committee composed of 
Christian teachers in government schools and of Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries in close touch with students, and they knew that 
the time was ripe for such an enterprise. In fact the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Percy B. Tripp of Tientsin, made 
a successful beginning in 1910 with a summer school for the 
study of Christianity, for the benefit of a few of his pupils. 


0) not in close touch with the situation would hardly 
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The place chosen for this gathering was the same as that 
of the Conference of Christian Students held in June, namely 
the Sleeping Buddha Monastery, a few miles beyond the 
summer palace outside Peking. The many beautiful and 
historic spots near this ancient temple gave a keen zest to the 
afternoon rambles over the hills, and furnished the diversion 
necessary. to counterbalance the serious parts of the conference. 
It was not too far for pilgrimages to the Sage of Pearl Grotto, 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin, and the Sage himself twice climbed 
down the mountain to deliver addresses which were much 
appreciated by tle students. = 

The programme was prepared with great care, and in spite 
of certain changes made necessary by the non-appearance of 
some of the speakers, was carried out most successfully. 
Each day had a distinct unity of its own, and yet each day 
formed with the others a connected series. 

At seven o’clock each morning some phase of the modern 
view of the world was discussed, the several topics being :— 
The Modern Trend in Biology, Sociology, Psychology, 
Ethics and Religion. The mind having been thus richly fed, 
everybody rushed to breakfast to stay the hunger of his body 
and fortify it for the other events of the morning. At nine 
o’clock the students met in groups of five or six for an hour’s 
study of Christianity, and here the leaders had a chance to 
impart Christian instruction in a very intimate way. 

Then after an intermission of half an hour, another lecture 
was given, this time not a philosophic dissertation on the world 
view, but a practical discussion of some one of China’s many 
probleins, with a concrete application of the principles devel- 
oped in the earlier address. Finally, in the evening, after an 
afternoon of rest and recreation, the day’s teaching was driven 
home in a ‘‘ life work meeting’’, in which a direct appeal was 
made to the men to consider seriously whether they should not 
fit themselves to solve that particular national problem which 
had been discussed in the morning. 

Several months ago Mr. J. S. Burgess, of the Peking Y. 
M. C. A., made a study of the books which are most popular 
at present in the Chinese student world. He discovered that 
the works of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and Adam Smith are 
widely current, largely because they have been so admirably 


translated, and that these books are being accepted at their face 


value, without any suspicion that they are woefully behind the 
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times. It was in the light of these facts that the themes were 
chosen for the series of lectures on the modern view of the 
world, and such sub-topics as Darwin and aster Darwin, 
Spencer and after Spencer, Some Advances since Huxley, are 
thus explained. In these lectures the evolutionary idea was 
frankly, nay enthusiastically, accepted as a working hypothesis, 
but it was pointed out that the work of the earlier investigators 
was very incomplete ; that codperation has played as large a 
part as struggle in the evolutionary process, and that ethical 
and spiritual development are not contrary to the cosmic 
process, but are the flower and consummation of it all. These 
addresses, which started from such different angles and yet 
invariably led straight to Christ, had a cumulative effect which 
was simply tremendous. 

The group classes for the study of Christianity surpassed 
all expectations. It was anticipated that it might be difficult 
to secure regular attendance at these classes, but every student 
was in his appointed place every day, except when unavoidably 
detained. The attitude of the students was one of attention 
and courtesy, and though they sometimes asked searching 
questions, it was always to get information rather than to 
embarrass the leader. One of the most interesting events of 
the day was the noon meeting of the leaders of these groups 
to compare notes, to pray together and to plan for the next day. 

Patriotism in one form or another was the theme for most 
of. the lectures on China’s problems and for the life work 
addresses. Everybody knows that the Chinese students are 
thoroughly imbued with a new but intense love of country, but 
inasmuch as their zeal is often ‘‘not according to knowledge’’, 
an earnest endeavor was made to furnish them with higher 
ideals of patriotism and more practical methods of expressing 
it. It was constantly pointed out that Christianity is the 
greatest force working for unselfishness and codperation, and 
gives hope and patience where there would otherwise be dis- 
couragement and despair, and therefore it is indispensable to 
the reformation of China. This argument was driven home by 
the presence of several notable Christian Chinese patriots, for 
example:—Mr. Chang Po-ling, principal of the Nan-k‘ai Middle 
School, Tientsin, and now also superintendent of the Ch‘ing- 
hua school, Peking, which prepares students for American 
colleges; Mr. Fei Ch‘i-hao, until recently principal of the Pro- 
vincial College, Paotingfu ; Professor Moses Chiu, Ph.D., of 
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the Imperial University, Peking; Pastor Liu of the Independ- 
ent Church, Tientsin; and Mr. C. T. Wang, just back from 
Yale by way of Constantinople to become the national secretary 
of the Y. M.C. A. The influence of these men was beyond 
computation. 

- Before the conference closed the number of Clhiristian 
students attending it had increased from five to twelve, and 
eight others had signed a card expressing their desire to 
continue the ‘study of Christianity under Christian direction. 
One man, the son of an official, decided to enter the Christian 
ministry, and his cousin, also a Christian, made up his mind 
to be a physician. In response to an invitation for opinions on 
the desirability of continuing the conference in coming years, 
and for suggestions for improving it, eighteen valuable papers 
were handed in. All wished to see the conference continued, 
and their straightforward criticisms will be very useful in 
planning other such gatherings. | 

On the last evening there. was an encouraging testimony 
meeting. One expressed his admiration for Christian enter- 
prise ; another explained how he had learned that it is -not 
necessary to be an official before one can serve one’s country ; 
others wished to announce their decisions to be Christians. 
Unexpected but most significant were the remarks made by one 
of the three officials detailed by the government to keep an eye 
on the conference. He said he had always thought of Chris- 
tianity as something for the lower classes and hence sure to 
cause trouble. But here he had been listening for a week to 
lectures on Christianity which none but scholars could under- 
stand. ‘This was a revelation to him and he predicted that on 
account of the entrance of students into the Christian ranks, 
the church would be better understood and less hampered in — 
its undertakings. 

The conference, though small, revealed a willingness on 
the part of government students to give Christianity a careful 
and respectful hearing, and developed a method, which, it is 


- hoped, may prove successful in other parts of China as well.. 


One experienced Y. M. C. A. Secretary exclaimed :—‘'The 
student work has been pushed forward ten years!’’ May time 
show that his remark is true. 


NOTE.—In view of frequent request from the students attending this 
conference, many of the addresses there given are soon to be published in 
Chiuese, and some also in English. Mr. J. S. Burgess of the Peking Y. M. 
C. A. will be glad to give iuformation about their publication. 
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$n Memoriam.—Miss C. B. Downing. 


ISS C. B. DowNING died at the New Missionary Home at 
Chefoo, July 22nd, 1911, at the age of 82. 
Her early home was at St. Johnsbury, Vermont. In 1857 
she joined the mission to the Choctaw Indians under the care 
of the Presbyterian Board, in what is now known as Oklahoma. 
At that time it required six weeks of tiresome travel to make 
the journey from Pittsburg, Pa., a journey which can now be 
made within two days. Miss Downing taught in the school for 
Indian girls until the work was stopped by the civil war in 1861. 


Miss Downing returned north and became a teacher in what is 
now the Women’s College at Blairsville, Pa. 

In 1866 she came to China in a sailing vessel around the Cape 
of Good Hope, and settled at Chefoo, where she has spent forty-five 
years, with the exception of one year spent in America on furlough. 
As soon as suitable buildings could be erected and arrangements 
made a girls’ boarding school was opened under her special care. 
At that time there were no Christian families from which to draw 
pupils. 

When non-Christians were asked to send their daughters to 
school, the questions often asked were: Can girls learn to read and 
write? What good would their education accomplish? Gradually 
prejudice gave way and many happy Christian homes and efficient 
teachers and Bible women have been the fruit of this school. 


After some years, in consequence of failing health, she gave up 
the school and opened her home to missionaries and all needing 
rest and change. In early years she excelled as a‘conversation- 
alist. Her humor, ready repartee and geniality helped to lift people 
out of despondency and take more hopeful and cheerful views of life. 


For several years Miss Downing, as strength permitted, assisted 
in teaching in the Anglo-Chinese School. Not a few of the young 
men who learned to speak English well owe much to the skill and 
faithfulness of her teaching. She also did much to help this 
school financially. 

She helped many of her pupils and Chinese friends to secure 
comfortable homes of their own rather than live in rented houses. 

The past few years of her life were spent in the beautiful new 
missionary home overlooking the sea. She assisted most liberally 
in getting this home established, believing that missionaries living in 
less favored parts of the country needed when weary in body and 
mind some health resort, in order to be always at their best and 
be able to do successful work. 


She was always ready to help any in sorrow or in need. 


A wave of sorrow swept over many hearts when the news of 
her death was heard. 
‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.’ 


HUNTER CORBETT. 


Chefoo, August 3rd, 1972. 
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Correspondence. 


NATURAL RELIGION. 


To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: In discussing the 
question of Comparative Religi- 
ons,—a subject occupying much 
attention at the present day,— 
one aspect of religion seems to 
be rather neglected. Bishop 
Moule in his helpful review of 
Dr. Richard’s work in your June 
issue refers to Butler’s Analogy. 
Readers of that work will re- 
member that it is divided into 
two parts, called Natural and 
Revealed religion. Butler wrote 
in the eighteenth century, and 
the phrase, Natural Religion, 
was more commonly in use 
among older Christian writers 
than now. I desire to call atten- 
tion to it. Natural religion has 
reference to the divine light 
given to every man entirely 
apart from what may be found 
in our Christian Scriptures, both 
Old and New Testaments. The 
narrow idea that heathen peoples 
have no religious light at all 


except what may reach them 


from the Bible, is not justified 
by Scripture itself. Apart from 
any Christian knowledge he may 
have, there is a road direct to 
the Conscience of every man in 
China. Not because of what 
he may know of the teachings 
of Confucius, Buddha, or any 
other heathen sage, but because 
of the light which God gives 
directly to every man. The 
xixth Psalm gives us in short 
compass the two great facts of 
Natural and Revealed religion. 
We learn there not only that 
Jehovah speaks to man by His 
law, but also that God is testify- 
ing of Himself everywhere and 


always by the works of His 
hands. 

‘* Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge.’’ The extent of this 
language and testimony is the 
extremity of the world, and 
everywhere. ‘lhe universe is a 
revelation of the eternal good- 
ness and power and glory, not 
to heathen sages merely but 
direct without mediation to the 
mind and conscience of every 
man. Heathen teachers have 
not understood fully this light, 
yet from the fact of it, the 
heathen (or nations if the word 
be preferred) are without ex- 
cuse. Hence the Chinese to- 
day, and in past days, and all 
other peoples to the extent that 
they are in the dark as to God’s 
goodness and power and glory, 
are so because they have chang- 
ed the truth of God into a lie, 
and have worshipped and served 
the creature more than the 
Creator. 

But at Athens, the great 
capital of the intellectual world, 
the rendezvous of those who pro- 
fessed themselves to be wise, | 
the Apostle needed tu begin 
preaching at the very lowest 
rung of the ladder of truth. 


In showing in Rom. x.. that 
man cannot hear the Gospel 
without a preacher, the Apostle 
still keeps in view the light of 
nature which man has _ had, 
which he still has unless he has 
sinned it away ; God has had 
preachers everywhere, he shows, 
though not Christian ones. Thus 
we read : 

‘*But I say, have they not 
heard ? Yes verily, their sound 
went into all the earth, and 
their words unto the ends of the 
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world.”” Rom: x. 18. But the 
natural light is not enough and 
so we bring the revealed. But 
it is not religious light that is 
needed in China or anywhere 
else so much as saving grace 
and the Saviour. For with ever 
so much light, whether Natural, 
Jewish, or Christian, men are 
in danger of sinning against it 
all. The Book of Nature has 
been open before all men from 
the beginning, but the heathen 
sages do not appear to have read 
it very accurately. May we who 
teach and preach Christ, read 
our Revelation more correctly 
than they have read theirs, and 
not misrepresent that which God 
has given. 


Yours, etc. 
THOMAS HuTTON. 


AN APPEAL CONCERNING 
MISSIONS. 


To the Editor of 
‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: The book, ‘‘ A Chi- 
nese Appeal to Christendom Con- 
cerning Christian Missions,’’ is 
a strange mixture of cynical 
criticism of mission work, veiled 
attack on Christianity in general, 
and admissions 
of the practical benefits Christ- 
ianity has brought to China. 
The author must be an obscur- 
antist for his thesis is extremely 
dificult to find. There is no 
need for the missionary body to 
attempt to reply to it even 
though it has been quoted in 
high places. The book is too 
evidently made to order to do 
more than stir some of those 
who are looking for something 
on which to hang their constitu- 
tional dislikes of missions. 
Nevertheless I wish to make a 
few comments on the book 
through the columns of the 
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RECORDER. I am _ personally 
inclined to think that the author 
is a rather extreme pragmatist 
who is disturbed over what ap- 
pears to him to be waste of time 
and effort in those phases of 
Christian work which concern 
themselves more with the inner 
life of men. Certainly he is 
more of a cynic than a student of 
either social or religious move- 
ments. 

The suspicion, for which there 
have been pointed out good 
grounds, that the author is not 
of that nationality that the name 
given on the book would imply, 
is one that does not help the 
book. One expects new light 
on some problems and finds in- 
stead old arguments from the 
same old sources as all such. 
One gets a sense of being trick- 
ed and wonders what the author 
expected to gain by such a 
publishing trick in connection 
with such a book. 

Again, the author is evidently 
using second-hand material. He 
has browsed much in many 
magazines dealing with missions, 
but even if he is a resident of 
the East he does not personally 
know missionary work. His 
actual acquaintance with Bud- 
dhism is in even a more ragged 
condition. In the chapter on 
‘Monasticism in China,’’ for 
instance, after a few general re- 
marks which any one who has 
never seen the inside of a Bud- 
dhist temple could make, he trails 
off into some sort of an excuse 
for certain cruel customs amongst 
the aborigines. Our author 
knows personally neither the 
things he criticizes nor the 
things for which he has to some 
extent taken up the cudgels. 
We must, however, admit the 
care with which he has selected 
from the material among which 
he has browsed. 
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The book seems to be largely 
taken up with criticism, which 
often approaches near to sneer- 
ing, as though those under criti- 
cism were conscious dupes of 
certain methods of mission work, 
especially the evangélistic. Some 
of these criticisms are worth 
pondering over, as when it is 
intimated that some missionaries 
are over anxious to pass over 
to the Chinese their Western 
customs. But the author has 
no monopoly on such criticism, 
for it would be easy to find 
missionaries with honest doubts 
about many methods at present 
employed. They are, however, 
too busy working for the com- 
mon good to write books on 
them. Against these evangelistic 
methods where the emotions are 
deeply stirred the author seems 
to feel a real grievance. But here 
again it would be easy to find 
missionaries doubtful of the wis- 
dom of too much excitement 
on such occasions. The wide- 
spread confession of sin during 
Mr. Goforth’s meetings comes 
within the pale of our author's 
displeasure. But granting that 
some moderation might have been 
practised even here, we should 
like to ask if any other religion 
in China could produce a like 
result? For the Chinese, having 
about as much human nature as 
our author, who is taken to be 
an Anglo-Saxon, will do almost 
anything before owning up to 
being in the wrong. ‘That isa 
matter of personal knowledge. 
Then, too, what shall we do 
with the fact of the many who 
not only owned up but also quit 
their meanness? Our author has 
overlooked the important fact 
that this effort did not end with 
an emotional storm! 

I have myself been moved at 
the low tones of a bell at a 
Buddhist monastery at eventide. 
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Of this our author speaks, though 
also quoting. And there are 
many missionaries who recognize 
the good points about the an- 
cient religions of China, could 
in fact tell the author of this 
book some things in their favor 
which he has overlooked. But 
here I want to ask a question. 
What religion has done as 
much for China as Ciristianity ? 
Confucianism has an admirable 
ethical system, but why are not 
the Chinese as good as even 
Confucius taught them to be? 
What has Buddhism done for 
China ? It is true they once 
had a great educational propa- 
ganda, but for the sole purpose 
of disseminating their own doc- 
trines. Even Monasticism within 
the Roman Church can make a 
better showing. What brought 
the first hospitalto China ? ‘The 
first school for the blind ? The 
first home for lepers ? ‘The ideas 
that are at the basis of the 
modern movement for political 
freedom in China came largely 
through the missionaries. (This 
is no missionary bias either). 
Why does not some one tell us 
what Buddhism has done to free 
the minds and hearts of the 
Chinese ? What started the anti- 
footbinding movement ? What 
organization has done more than 
the missions to help China cast 
off the bond of opium? Mis- 
sionaries are just as persistent 
against the great evils in China 
as in distributing tracts at festi- 
vals. And unfortunately the men 
who would leave China to her 
religions would also leave her 
to her vices! I wish some one 
would write a book telling what 
Buddhism, for instance, is doing 
to uplift China. We have had 
enough of interpretations of the 
religions of China. Let usknow 
what they are doing! (Such a 
book could be published by the 
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Rationalist Press without the use 
of a questionable title). A few 
millionaires take the position 
that contributions to missions 
will help commerce. But the 
bulk of those who support the 
vast ramifications of modern 
missions are humble folk who 
give their money without any 
thought of return to them, cer- 
tainly no temporal return. What 
other religion can show such 
stupendous efforts in the inter- 
est of other men as Chiristian- 
ity ? Our author seems to think 
that the means used to get mis- 
sionaries to the field are not 
always fair. Has Rationalism 
au appeal that can send nine 
hundred people to China—one 
society has that many—to work 
for the good of the Chinese ? 
The presence of the missionaries 
in their adopted lands and the 
growth of the fands to sustain 
them is proof that Christianity 
is not yet dead in the West! A 
change of viewpoint on some 
doctrines on. which we have 
more light does not mean the 
decadence of Christianity. 

_Our author admits the value 
of the medical and educational 
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work done by the Missions. He 
admits, too, the benefits to the 
Chinese of the lives of many 
of the missionaries. The work 


that Christianity is doing in 


China, work that Chinese re- 
ligions have not and could not 
of themselves produce, can be 
explained in only one way—the 
unique spirit of Christianity. 
This spirit of Christianity is too 
large a subject for consideration 
within present limitations. Why 
does Christianity do for China 
what no other religion does? 
Christianity has produced some 
unique results ! The only logical 
explanation is that it is in itself 
unique. 

Here are two suggestions I 
would like to offer in closing. 
One is that the Rationalists write 
a book telling what Rationalism 
has done for the uplift of the 
world. For such a book no 
publisher’s trick need be used. 
Again I suggest that the author 
of the book in question read the 
report of the great missionary 
conference at Edinburgh. 


Sincerely yours, 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


The China Mission Year Book for 
1911, by Rev. D. MacGillivray, 
M.A., D.D. 


To the list of Missionary 
Books of Reference, a valuable 
addition has been made in the 
1911 Edition of the China Mis- 
sion Year Book. Dr. MacGilliv- 
ray has put the whole mission- 
ary body under deep obligation 
to him by the production of this 


most informing volume. The 
chapters of which it is composed 
are not of equal literary merit, 
but all, without exception, are 
interesting and instructive, and 
not the least so are those from 
the pen of the editor himself. 

In the general survey, with 
which the book opens, as also 
in many of the other chapters, 
there is a masterly marshalling 
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of facts, manifesting a wide 
knowledge of events, of which 
no missionary who desires to be 
well-informed can afford to be 
ignorant. ‘To read the volume 
is at once an education and an 
inspiration. There are, however, 
as could, perhaps, scarcely be 
avoided in a book so compre- 
hensive in its scope, some in- 
accuracies in minor detail. 
Passing over the many typo- 
graphical and other errors which 
more careful proof-reading 
would have prevented, the 
crediting of men with academic 
degrees to which they are not 
entitled, and the omission of 
them in cases where they are 
due, there are some more seri- 
ous inaccuracies to which atten- 
tion should be called. In the 
last paragraph of page 20, for 
instance, there is a two-fold mis- 
take, namely: (1) the relation- 
ship of the Liebenzell Mission 
to the China Inland Mission, 
and (2) the work handed over 
to the former Society are both 
misstated. The facts are: (1) 
The Liebenzell Mission, former- 
ly an integral: part of the C. I. 
M., its workers being members 
of the latter Mission, is now 
workiug in association with the 
China Inland Mission. (2) The 


C. I. M. work at Changsha, in 


the interests of missionary com- 
ity and with a view to economis- 
ing’ force, has been handed over 
to the Liebenzell Mission ; but 
the stations at Changteh and 
Nanchowting have been retained 
by the C. I. M. 

Then under unoccupied fields, 
on page 195, the list of districts 
in Chehkiang, where, it is stated 
‘fon the best evidence obtain- 
able,’’ there has not been much 
missionary work done, is mis- 
leading. Take for example the 
Western part of Hwangyen 
(Taichowfu). Since the year 
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1897, this part of the prefecture 
has been regularly and system- 
atically evangelized, alike by 
the foreign and Chinese repre- 
sentatives of one Mission, who 
have visited even the most in- 
accessible places in it. Again, 
none of the districts referred to 
in Yenchowfu have been either 
‘‘neglected or unvisited.’’ As 
a matter of fact, every place of 
importance in this prefecture has 
been, for several years, systemat- 
ically visited by. two of the for- 
eign missionaries resident in the 
Fu city. We, therefore, venture 
to question the reliability of the 
evidence upon which Dr. Mac- 
sillivray has based his statement. 

Whether the volume be read 
critically or sympathetically, or 
whether the reader simply, as 
Sir. W. Robertson Nicoll would 
say, ‘‘surrender himself to the 
total impression,’’ it will furnish 
food for thought. There is, we 
think, on the part of some of 
the writers, a failure to recognize 
the fact, that whilst great and 
important changes have taken 
place in the minds of a section 
of the Chinese through the in- 
fluence of Western thought, 
there is still a very large pro- 
portion of the population of 
China who have not been, and 
perhaps for a generation or two 
to come will not be, affected by 
modern ideas. Some of the 
writers, in referring to these 
changes, have not, we feel, 
with sufficient care differentiated 
the /i/erati and the agricultural, 
the artizan and the labouring 
classes who _ constitute’ the 
masses ; for the average man of 
the latter classes, in districts 
remote from treaty ports at 
least, probably, to-day, thinks 
and speaks about precisely the 
same subjects as did his grand- 
father, A/us, perhaps, railways 
and railway loans, 
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surprises have met us. The 
terms ‘‘ Guest hall’’ and *‘ Street 
preaching,’’ for instance, occur 
only once, whilst the term 
‘‘Street chapel’’ appears but 
three times. Can it be that, 
with the growth of institutional 
as distinguished from _ direct 
evangelistic work, these time- 
honcured methods have been 
crowded out. It can hardly be 
that they have become obsolete ; 
for it is still the duty of the 
missionary to use every method 
which ‘‘ consecrated ingenuity 
can devise to bring the Gospel 
successfully before the Chinese,’ 
to employ the language of one 
coutributor to the volume now 
under review. Moreover, it is 
less than half a decade since the 
veteran missionary, Dr. Griffith 
John, put on record the follow- 
ing expression of his opinion: 
“After thirty-eight years of ex- 
perience in the Mission field, 
and having tried various methods 
of work, I do not hesitate to say 
that here in Central China the 
method par excellence is the 
daily heralding of the Gospel 
in the chapels and the streets.’’ 


& 
The Mizanu'l Hagq (Balance of 
Trutlr), By the Late Rev, C, G. 


VPfander, D.D. Thoroughly revised 
and enlarged by the Rev. W. St. 
Clair Tisdall, M.A., D.D. Church 

Missionary Society. Published by 

The Religious Tract Society, Lon- 

don, Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 10/6 

net. 

The Rev. W. St. Clair Tis- 
dall, D.D., is one of the most 
scholarly and experienced of 
workers amongst Mohammed- 
ans, and was set apart by the 
Church. Missionary Society to 
prepare a new and thoroughly 
revised edition of Pfander’s con- 
troversial classic, Zhe Balance 
of Truth. ‘The work is meant 
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for use amongst Mohammedans, 
and will be made available by 
the Religious Tract Society in 
the various languages of the 
Mohammedan fields. The Eng- 
lish edition should be invaluable 
to students of the Mohammedan 
question. It states the case for 
Christianity against Mohamme- 
danism as presented by two of 
the most capable missionaries 
who have dealt with the prob- 
lem. 

Dr. St. Clair Tisdall says in 
h’s preface ‘‘In order to facilit- 
ate translation, though writing 
in English, I have endeavoured 
to preserve an oriental tinge of 
style and argument. Oriental 
scholars will notice this, not 
least in the Introduction, and to 
them it will not be necessary 
to apologise for the number of 
quotations from Eastern poets 
which the latter contains. I 
have tried everywhere to adopt 
a conciliatory tone towards 
Muslims, and to avoid the use 
of any expressions that might 
give needless offence. Hence I 
have expressed no opinion about, 
and no direct condemnation of, 
Muhammad himself, leaving the 
Muslim reader to form his own 
opinion from the facts stated. 
These references are quoted from 
Muslim authors of repute and 
from them alone.’’ 

It is evident that the book 
has been written with a view 
to being translated into every 
tongue spoken by those who 
have faith in Mohammed as the 
Prophet of God. Some parts of 
the book would be exceedingly 
useful in Chinese and we may 
hope that since the book is 
issued in English by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society it will be 
issued by them in Chinese also. 
The only difficulty a missionary 
in this country would find in 
using the arguments contained 
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in this book would be that it 
assumes a knowledge of Mo- 
haummedan faith and literature 
possessed by few, if any, Chinese 
Mohammedaus. These have 
usually the vaguest ideas con- 
cerning their own religion and 
its founder. Still, the book is 
a storehouse of information and 
argument and will be found of 
great use tq missionaries work- 
ing amongst Moslems. ‘The Re- 
ligious Tract Society is anxious 
to help all such workers to secure 
a fuller acquaintance with the 
arguments which tell in discus- 
sion with followers of the proph- 
et, and this book will either be 
given free or at a greatly reduced 
price to missionary workers in 
districts where Mohammedans 
are met with. Applications 
should be made to the Rev. A. 
R. Buckland, M.A., Secretary, 
Religious Tract Society, 65 St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. London. 


J. D. 


The Bible of Nature. By J. Arthur 
Thomson, Translated by Evan 
Morgan. C.L,.S. Price 30 cents. 
This work is by a well-known 

writer on science. ‘The author 

says. ‘‘ We have tried to indicate 
what we believe to be the 
modern scientific position in 
regard to the genesis of the 
earth, living creatures, and 
man. How, it may be asked 
is the idealist outlook affected ? 
As far as we can understand, 
not in the slightest. It is open 
to the idealist to give a name to 
the scientific X which lies behind 
energy, matter and ether and to 
call it Spirit, THK Locos, 

THE ABSOLUTE Gopb.”’ 

It will be seen that the sub- 
jects dealt with in this book 
are the greatest and the deepest 
with which the mind of man can 
concern itself, 
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Mr. Morgan is an experienced 
translator and his writer, Mr. 
Be TE is an accomplislied 
Chinese scholar able to briny 
forth from the store-house of his 
mind treasures both of the new 
and the old learning. 

It follows that the translation 
is well done and yet one may 
be pardoned for putting in a 
plea that translators of books of 
this kind should aim altogether 
at lucidity and be always pre- 
pared to sacrifice style, if need 
be, to the urgent need of mak- 
ing the meaning of every sen- 
tence clear to the reader of 
average attainments and scholar- 
ship. One is emboldened to say 
this in a review of this book 
because it is as well done as any 
book of its kind that has vet 
appeared in Chinese: one is 
almost tempted to say as well 
as such a book could be done. 
If any one doubts the need 
of greater simplicity in books 
of this class let him submit 
the following passage of which 
I venture to append a transla- 
tion, to any fair scholar of 
average intelligence and ask 
him to write it out in simple 
Mandarin or ‘‘tu-poh.’’ It will 
be readily apparent, I think, 
that much of the meaning has 
been obscure to the scholar 
chosen for the experiment. 
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“For instance, the ancients 
(not so very ancient, by the 
way) tsed the word ‘‘ caloric”’ 
but those who came after them 
knew this expression was not 
fitting and changed it to ‘‘ the 
transmitting energy of heat.”’ 
JJ can scarcely be trans- 
lated ‘‘a mode of motion’). 
The ancients regarded light as 
an entity, a body giving forth 
emanations. Nowadays light ts 
regarded as having waves by 
which it is propagated and alsothe 
property of magnetic attraction. 
The ancients regarded energy 
as an entity, but people nowa- 
days regard energy as being 
merely the measure of motion. 
The aucients regarded each ele- 
ment as being a separately con- 
stituted body ; now people re- 
gard all things as being com- 


posed of atoms of negative 
electricity contained the 
ether.”’ 

J. 


af . THE FORTUNATE UNION. 
Annotated by F. W. Baller. Second 
Edition. With Additional Notes. 
China Inland Mission and Presby- 

- terian Mission Press. Price $1.00. 


Mr. Baller has done students 
of the Chinese language a good 
service in bringing out this 
second edition of ‘'The Fortunate 
Union.’’ The former edition 
met with a wide sale and was 
highly appreciated by the many 
who had opportunity to read it. 
In the present edition the ex- 
planatory notes are considerably 
increased, while the printing 
and the binding show a marked 
improvement over the first. No 
doubt this second edition will 
have even a wider and more 


rapid circulation than the pre- 
vious one. 

The book is well-worth read- 
ing by foreign students of Chi- 
nese, both for the story itself, 
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and as an excellent means for 
extending knowledge of 
the language. 

The story is one of much in- 
terest. I read it through some 
twenty years ago in the Chinese 
edition, which was printed on 
poor paper, and from badly 
worn blocks, many of the char- 
acters being blurred and indis- 
tinct. But notwithstanding the 
poor printing, I was so interest- 
ed in the story, that I found the 
pleasure of reading it more than 
compensated me for the trouble 
in reading the blurred and im- 
perfect copy, which was the 
only one to be had at that time. 

But apart from the human 
interest of the story itself, it 
is well-worth reading, because, 
first, of the fine opportunity it 
affords for studying the Chinese 
language. It abounds in idiom- 
atic expressions that are in daily 
use among both scholars and 
coummon people. It shows the 
very genius and soul of the 
Chinese language, especially in 
its colloquial forms, in a way 
that no foreign translated book 
can do. A careful reading of it 
cannot fail to result in a large 
increase in one’s vocabulary. 

It is very interesting because, 
in the second place, it gives one 
a fine insight into the manners 
and customs of the Chinese, es- 
pecially the family and political 
life of the people. For, although 
the scene is laid in the Ming 
Dynasty, the manners and cus- 
toms of the people remain practi- 
cally the same to-day that they 
were five or six hundred years 
ago. It is a clean stort, which, 
it must be said, is not the case 
with most books of this class, 
The hero, Mr. Iron, is 
a true knight errant, high mind- 
ed, unselfish, pure in thought, 
and daring in deed, who in the 
spirit of true chivalry risks his 
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life to deliver those who are suf- 
fering under unjust oppression. 

The heroine, Miss Iceheart, 
is a young lady of marvellous 
abilities, both natural and ac- 
quired, with a lofty mind, a na- 
ture endowed with all moral 
virtues, and a heart as pure as 
crystal. The moral teachings 
of the story are good and healthy 
throughout, and the denouement 
quite satisfiés one’s sense of 
justice and equity. It would be 
interesting to give an outline of 
the story, but limits of space 
forbid. Suffice it to say that 
while it reveals many of the 
peculiar, and from a Western 
stand-point, contradictory, uot 
to say absurd, characteristics of 
Chinese life, yet it is full of 
human interest, and shows that 
the old but ever new story of 
‘*Love’s Young Dream” is the 
same in China, as in all lands, 
and that simply because the 
Chinese are human. When we 
get below the surface of things 
in the study of Chinese life, we 
find the same human nature at 
work with all of its dominating 
motives, and its numerous cross 
currents of thought and feeling 
that characterize the peoples of 
other lands. 

Mr. Baller’s annotations will 
be found to be very helpful to 
the reader in understanding 
many of the words and phrases. 
The .renderings are, with very 
rare exceptions, happy and 
effective. Occasionally a trans- 
lation is given which might 
perhaps be made a little more 
lucid or accurate, although it 
must be borne in mind that the 
Chinese, 1m some cases, is sus- 
ceptible of a different translation, 
just as is the case with the 
English or any other language. 
For example, Mr. Baller renders 


BAY Z by ‘a counsel of 


perfection.”’ Now the term 
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‘‘counsel of perfection’’ means 
a plan or proposition which, 
though ideal, is one that cannot 
reasonably be expected to be 
reached or carried out, while 
the Chinese phrase in question 
means a ‘‘ perfect plan,’’ by 
which the object in view can 
surely be accomplished. Again 
Mr. Baller renders 
by ‘‘ is committed to the affair.’’ 
This rendering is true in a sense. 
But it is not quite accurate. 
The expression indicates a per- 
plexing situation, a dilemma 
where one does not kuow what 
to do,—dangerous to make a 
choice—like a man astride of a 
tiger. He can neither sit on 
nor get off. If he remains on 
the tiger, it will carry him into 
the jungle and devour him, and 
if he gets off, the tiger will 
devour himatonce. if 
is rendered ‘‘to find that it is 
a joke.’’ But the context shows 
that Miss Iceheart’s uncle meant, 
‘if you want to bring unpleas- 
ant (or disagreeable)  conse- 
quences upon yourself, etc.’’ ‘*To 
go one better than a girl’ is 
hardly a happy rendering of #7 
& F, the meaning evi- 
dently is that the Judge said, in 
substance, has it come to this 
pass, that I cannot have my 
orders ‘‘carried out in the case 
of one girl”? A AB should 
be rendered, ‘‘ was outraged at 
the injustice,’’ rather than by 
‘‘was enthusiastic about the in- 


justice.’’ A. P.P. 


Strange Siberia. Along the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, by Marcus Loren- 
zo Taft. Eaton & Mains, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. $1,00, Gold. 
This book of 250 pages is 

well illustrated and attractively 

printed. It contains a fund of 
useful and interesting informa- 
tion. In these days, when every- 
one hopes to travel home, at 
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least once, via Siberia, it ought 
to find a ready sale amongst 
English-speaking residents in 
China. Sir Robert Hart writes 
of it ‘‘ Your book is quite a gem— 
unpretentious in bulk, but re- 
markably well turned out and 
full of interesting matter.’ The 
Russian Government has paid 
the author the compliment of 
cutting six pages out of such 
copies of the book as are de- 
signed for circulation in Russia. 
Those pages contain reflections 
on the Jews, the exiles and 
religious liberty in the Czar’s 
domains. One can only hope 
that since the Government is 
ashamed of its attitude toward 
these problems it may be stirred 
up to seek a happier solution 
for its difficulties than pogroms, 
banishment and repression. 


ings from Chinese Literature by 
Tong Ching-an. Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, 30 cents. 

This book was prepared for 
those Chinese preachers whose 
acquaintance with the classical 
literature of their own country 
is slight. Mr. Tong has collect- 
ed the writings of the Sages on 
such subjects as God, Heaven’s 
decree, Prayer, Man, Sacrifice, 
Marriage, Sin, Desire, Love and 
Hate, and a great many others. 
The original quotations are given 
and then a few explanatory words 
by the author. The essence of a 
great deal of reading is here and 
the foreign pastor as well as the 
Chinese preacher would find this 
an exceedingly tseful book to 
have at hand. It has this ad- 
vautage over a similar collection 
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of selections\in English that the 
quotations are here in their 
original form ready for use in 
the Chinese language. If one 
read the sentiments in English 
one might indeed in conversa- 
tion give the sense but would 
never by any chance quote the 
words correctly. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CANTON HOSPITAL. 


This institution is owned and 
controlled by the Canton Medical 
Association, a local philanthropic 
organization established in 1838. 
It is undenominational and close- 
ly related to all the Protestant 
Missions in Canton. It is fitted 
with three hundred beds, and 
has two thousand in-patients and 
twenty thousand out-patients 
annually. 

It has a staff of three foreign 
and three foreign-trained Chinese 
doctors, with nine trained nurses 
and assistants. . . The annual 
expenditure amounts to $30,000 
which is secured by voluntary 
contributions from Chinese and 
foreigners and moderate charges 
from those who are able to pay. 


MACMILLAN & CO'S LIST. 


Preliminary French Lessons. Otto 
Siepmann and F. Vernols. 
Price 1/- 


Siepmann's Primary French Series. La 
Belle au Bois Dormant. Le Chat 
Botte’. La Petit Poucet. Charles 
Perrault. 1/- 


Siepmann's French Series for Rapid 
Reading. Croisilles. Pierre et Ca- 
mille. Alfred de Musset. 1/- 


Histoire de la revolution Francaise. 
Francois Mignet. 1/- 
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Books in Preparation. 
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(Correspondence invited. ) 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Dr. J. Darroch, 
53 Range Road, Shanghai, of the 
work thev are engaged on, so that 
this column may be kept up to 
and overlapping prevented. 
N. B. Some whose names have been 
on this list a long time are asked to 
write and say ifthey have given up 
the work, or what progress, if any, 
they are making. Perhaps they are 
keeping others from doing the work. 


Ce Ss. LIsrT. 


Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family. 

Speer’s Principles of Jesus, by Joshua 
Vale. 

The Renewal Series, by Evan Mor- 
gan. 

2. A Renewed People, adapted from 
C. F. Dole: 

3. Conversion, Theory and Fact. 
To be followed by others. 


8. 
Marked New Testament in Chinese. 


Simple Bible Stories. 
Stories about Jesus, Illustrated. 
The Good Samaritan, Illustrated. 
Daniel. Illustrated. 
Joseph. Illustrated. 
Tracts. Coloured frontispiece : 
Daniel, Elijah, Moses, Isaac. 


Translated by Mr. A. J. H. Moule. 

Facts and Facts,”’ Robert Sinker, 
D.D. 

Discoveries Illustrating and Con- 
firming the Old Testament by Rev. 
Canon Girdlestone M.A. 

The Old Testament in Relation to 
Science. Rev. G. T. Manley, M.A. 

Thoughts on Christian Sanctity. 
H. C,G. Moule, Bishop of Durham. 


Christianity is Christ. W. H. Grif-. 


fith Thomas, D.D, 7 

Our Lord. and His Bible. H, F. 
Fox, M.A. 

The Love of Christ. Rev. J. P. 
Hobson, M.A. 

‘*Health’’ Text-hbook for Girls, 
Translated, Mrs. J, Darroch, 

What Think ve of Christ? Trans- 
lated, Mrs. J. Darroch.. 


GENERAL. 


Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Murray’s Like Christ. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College. 

Iiiustrations for Chinese Sermons, 
by C. W. Kastler. 


By the same. Chinese Preacher's 
Mannal, and Daily Light for Chi- 
nese. 

Stepping Heavenward. By. Mrs, 
Crossette. 

Expos. Com. on Hebrews, by G. I,. 
Pullan. 

Sermons on Acts, Genalir. 

Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. 

‘*His Great Apostle,’’ and His 
Friends.’’ By Rev. Chang Yang-hsiin, 

Stalker's Paul. 

J. H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 
(In mandarin.) Fulness of Power.. 
Metaphors of St. Paul. Dean Howson. 
By J. Vale. 

Constructive Studies in the Life of 
Christ. H.W. Luce. (in press.) 

Prof. J. Perey Bruce is preparing 
the following :- 

Biblical Atlas and Gazetteer. R. T. 
S., London. 

R. A. Haden is preparing Murray's 
Humility, and Holy in Christ. 

James Hutson: Meyer's Burdens 
and How to Bear Them. 

James Hutson : Willison’s Mothers’ 
Catechism. 

Mrs. R. M. Mateer: The Browns at 
Mount Hermon, . 

F. C. H. Dreyer: Bible Reading 
Outlines for the Blackboard (appear- 
ing in 7ung Wen Pao). 

Lectures on Modern Missions, by 
Leighton Stuart. 

Laboratory Manual in Chemistry 
(Mandarin), by J. McGregor Gibb. 


Bismarck : His Life and Work (Wén- 
li), by Rev. F. W. Leuschner. 

Westcott’s Commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel, by Rev. G. Miles, Wesleyan 
Mission. 

Expository Commentary on John's 
Gospel. George Hudson. 

Mongol Catechism. Robert Stephen, 
Jehol, via Peking, from whom copies 
may be had, 


WEST CHINA RFLIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 


. News from a Far I,and. 

. The Debt of Omar. 

. The House of E] Hassan. 

The Threshhold and the Corner. 
The True Islam. 

The Integrity of the Gospel. 
Jesus or Mohammed. 

The Sinless Prophet. 

The Weaving of Said the Weaver. 


China Mission Year Rook, Rev. 
G. H. Bondfield. C. L. S, 
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Song of the Tea-kettle 


BY DR. W. A. P. MARTIN. 


Simmer, simmer all day long ! 
Cheerful kettle sing your song ! 

Make it heard in every tongue, 
‘Thou fragrant leaf all hail !’’ 


Here in the native land of tea, 
You offer, from suspicion free, 
A cordial hospitality : 
Your bounties never fail. 


E‘en water drawn from tainted stream, 

When passed through fire and turned to steam, 
Transformed and innocent we deem ; 
No lurking germ we dread. 


Safer far than sparkling wine, 

Pressed from French or Spanish vine, 
You harbor not a spark malign, 

To turn the unwary head. 


No need to drink as if by stealth, 
This simple beverage of health, 

A boon to poverty and wealth, © 
Which human life prolongs. | 


Then simmer, simmer soothing sound ; 
Let it roll the world around, 

And tea be drunk where men are found 
To listen to your songs. 
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Missionary News. 


Dr. White’s Meetings at Kuling. 


Dr. White has come to the 
East again this summer with 
the same purpose in view that 
he had last year, viz, first, to 
conduct a series of Bible studies 
among the Missionaries at some 
of the summer resorts, and 
second, to assist in the establish- 
ment of a Bible Training School 
at Nanking. He, with his bro- 
ther, Mr. J. Campbell White, 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, spent two 
weeks in Japan and then came 
on to China. During the latter 
part of his visit in Japan he was 
taken ill and had not recovered 
when he reached China. He 
had to take special care of him- 
self while in Kuling. But he 
was able to meet all of his 
appointments, including preach- 
ing on Sundays. After the 
Kuling meetings were over he 
went on to Mokanshan. He 
goes from Mokanshan to Ku- 
liang. From there he will re- 
turn to Nanking to conduct a 
series of Bible Studies in Sep- 
tember especially for Chinese 
preachers and workers. After 
finishing his meetings at Naun- 
king, he will return to the 
United States, via Siberia and 
Europe, in time to take up the 
work of the fall term in the 
Bible ‘eachers’ Training School 
in New York. 

The addresses of Mr. J. Camp- 
bell White on the general sub- 
ject of what the missionaries can 
do to develop an intelligent, 
generous, and praying Mission- 
ary Church in the home lands 
were very suggestive and in- 
structive. They will bear fruit, 
I am sure, in stirring up the 
missionaries to greater effort 


in keeping their work more 
adequately advertised before 
their constituents in the home- 
lands. 

Dr. White’s meetings for 
Bible study at Kuling were very 
stimulating and profitable. He 
held meetings twice a day for a 
week, morning and afternoon. 
The morning series was a study 
in the first seven chapters in the 
Prophecy of Isaiah. The after- 
noon series were outline studies 
in the Four Gospels. As one 
listened to this prince of Bible 
teachers during this stimulating 
series of lessons, one became 
deeply impressed with : 


1. The marvellous richness 
and fullness of the revelation 
that God has made to man in 
the Scriptures ; 


2. How little one really knows 
about this wonderful book ; 

3. How necessary it is if we 
want to obtain an adequate 
knowledge of this message that 
we have come here to give to 
the Chinese, that we should give 
plenty of time and strength to 
the study of it. Even a reason- 
able knowledge of the Bible, 
such as every missionary ought 
to have, cannot be secured in a 
desultory, haphazard, manner. 
Constant reading, deep study, 
extended investigation, together 
with unceasing prayer, are req- 
uisite if we would attain to 
even that modicum of knowledge 
without which our work as 
preachers of the gospel cannot 
be effectively carried on. 


4. But with all there comes 
a feeling almost of despair. 
Where is the busy missionary 
to find the time for the com- 
prehensive study and extended 
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investigations, without which 
such attainments as Dr. White, 
for example, has reached, can- 
not be secured. Perhaps a par- 
tial solution of the problem may 
be found by considering whether 
we do not spend too much of 
our time in reading other books 
and newspapers, and not enough 
time in the study of the message 
which it is our supreme duty to 
know well and to deliver faith- 
fully to the Chinese. 


A. P. PARKER. 


The Mokanshan Conference. 


The conference held at Mo- 
kanshan during the third week 
in August was one of the most 
successful that has ever been 
held there. The attendance was 
larger than ever before, and this 
was sustained throughout the 
meetings. Thisthe second visit 
of Dr. W. W. White to the Far 
Kast was greatly appreciated by 
all who heard him. We con- 


sidered ourselves peculiarly for- . 


tunate to hear Mr. J. Campbell 
White, the Secretary of the Lay- 
men’s Movement and thus better 
understand those mighty forces 
that promise so much for the 
evangelization of the world. 

Especially helpful were the 
conferences which Mr. White 
conducted on ‘‘The Principles 
to Guide in Presenting the Mis- 
sionary Cause to. the Home 
Churches,’’ ‘‘The Preparation 
Necessary for the Missionary 
both before and after his advent 
on the field,’’ ‘‘The Conditions 
Necessary for the Evangeliza- 
tion of the World.’’ 

Growing out of these confer- 
ences a series of resolutions were 
formulated and  wnanimously 
passed as follows :— 

1. WHEREAS: the present individ- 


ual method of studying the Chinese 
language is, without doubt, respon- 
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sible for an alarming waste in the 
time used in acquiring the language, 
and for a decided loss in efficiency 
during the whole career of a large 
part of the missionary force, as well 
as a deterioration in many cases of 
both health and spiritual power, 


RESOLVED: (1) 

A. That we approve the establish- 
ment of a language school for the 
lower Yangtse valley ; 

B. That we request each Mission 
represented in the lower Yangtse 
valley to take the following action :— 

1. To approve the proposal for the 
establishment of this school and urge 
strongly upon the proper authorities 
in China and at home, its importance ; 

2. To ask the home Boards to pro- 
vide a proportionate share of the ex- 
pense of such school, and 

3. To elect one representative on 
a Committee in China which shall be 
authorized to take steps for the early 
establishment of such a school. 

C. That we recommend that Messrs. 
Crofoot, Keen and W. R. Stewart be 
a Committee to send the above res- 
olutions to the Missions concerned, 
and to arrange, if possible, for the 
opening of a language study class for 
the month of December in Shanghai. 
We also recommend that Mr. Crofoot 


-be the convener of the Committee 


to be elected by the several Missions. 

(The Committee was given power 
to add two to their number and they 
added Mr. Barton of Ningpo and Mr, 
Bevan of Shanghai.) 


(2) That Rev. R. F. Fitch, Mr. F. 
S. Brockman and Rev. E. J. Malpas 
be appointed as a nucleus of a Com- 
mittee to take steps for the better 
collection and dissemination of in- 
formation with reference to China 
and Chinese. Missions, and to com- 
municate with the Conferences held 
at the various other summer resorts 
requesting thein to appoint additional 
members. 


(3) That this Conference recom- 
mends to the Centenary Conference 
Bible Study Committee the consider- 
ation of the advisability of establish- 
ing at the various summer resorts 
schools for united Bible study for 
missionaries, each of which shall be 
carried on for at least two weeks. 


(4) That this Conference, feeling 
the need of some central committee 
to deal with questions concerning 
the problems of mission work in the 
empire as a whole, we suggest that 
Mr. F. S. Brockman, Mr. D. E. 
Hoste, Dr. J. Walter Lowrie and 
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Bishop J. W. Bashford, as official 


heads of their respective Missions, - 


be requested to take steps to secure 
the election of accredited represent- 
atives from all the Missions in China 
to form such a Comunittee. 


(5) That the very hearty thanks of 
this Conference be extended to Mr. 


J. Campbell White and the Laymen’s 


Movement which he represents for 
the encouragement and help which 
his presence in our midst, and his 
able leadership of our discussions, 
have afforded. 


(6) That this Conference desires to 
put on record its grateful apprecia- 
tion of the services which Dr. W. W. 
White has again rendered by the 
stimulating and suggestive series of 
Bible studies which he has conduct- 
ed in Mokanshan. We are doubly 
grateful when we remember that be 
has hardly yet recovered from his 
recent sickness, and pray that he 
may be quickly restored to his wont- 
ed vigor in the prosecution of his 
great work. 

(7) That we express our sincere 
gratitude to the unnamed donor who 
has made possible the coming of Dr. 
W. W. White and Mr. J. Campbell 
White to the Far East this year. 

(8) That this Conference endorses 
the action of the Kuling Conference 
in requesting the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence Continuation Committee to ap- 
point a Committee composed of two 
experienced missionaries, two Chi- 
nese leaders and two experts from 
home to study comprehensively the 
needs of China and report to the 
Missions in China and to the home 
constituency, but we recommend 
that the number of missionaries on 
the Committee be increased to five. 


(9) That the Chairman, the Rev. 
F. J. White, be requested to report 
this Conference and the Resolutions 
which it passed to the CHINESE 
RECORDER. 


These resolutions largely ex- 
plain themselves. With regard 
to the first resolution it is hoped 
that each mission concerned 
will at once take the action 
requested uuder B. The com- 
mittee has already arranged for 
the class to be held in Shanghai ; 
but it will be held during the 
Chinese New Year instead of in 
December. It is understood 


[September 


that this class is merely to make 
an attempt to help a long neglect- 
ed situation and to provide for as 
much assistance as possible for 
those already on the field and 
to arrive this year. The hold- 
ing of this class in Shanghai 
does not at all prejudice the 
permanent location of the pro- 
posed school. The committee 
are preparing a statement for 
publication and for distribution 
among those concerned. 

The second resolution was the 
result of a firm conviction that 
mission work in China was not 
sufficiently advertised either in 
the denominatioual, religious or 
secular press nor by such. other 
means as pamphlets, pictures, 
postcards, ete. 

The resolution of perhaps 
greatest importance is number 
four. When the Centenary 
Conference adjourned it left 
several sectional committees of 
great importance, but it formed 
no general committee that might 
represent in a measure all mis- 
sions in China on other questions 
that did not belong to the 
sectional committees. While the 
Conference was in session there 
was such a body, but when it ad- 
journed the mission body of the 
empire was left without a head 
to initiate or consider matters of 
importance to the missions work- 
ing in the empire as a whole. 

Some have suggested that the 
National Federation Council 
might be such a body. But this 
council has not been organized. 
But as has been pointed out that 
when this body is organized its 
duties will be largely ecclesi- 
astical, its members will be large- 
ly Chinese and will only in- 
directly represent the various 
mission bodies in the Empire, 
they will be elected by the 
Provincial Councils and not by 
the various denominations. 
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It is hoped that the gentle- 
men named in the resolution 
will take steps as soon as possible 
to secure the election of ac- 
credited representatives from as 
many as possible of the mission 
bodies in China. ‘This Com- 
mittee was not made larger be- 
cause so far as known the mis- 
sions which they represent are 
the only ones that have official 
heads or representatives. 


F. J. WHITE. 


Chairman Mokanshan Conference. 


The North China Tract Society. 


This Society held the annual 
meeting in Peitaiho, August 3rd. 
During the past year, 23,300 
copies of the S. S. Lessons were 
sold, and the total number of 
volumes sent out amount to 
184,368. 

There was a brief discussion 
as to the best way to stimulate 
the production of literature. 
There is a wide field of educa- 
tional literature which should be 
inwrought with Christianity, 
and in which the church may 
lead if she will. It was decided 
that the publication committee 
should make out a list of im- 
portant subjects and invite quali- 
fied persons to undertake the 
development of these subjects. 

Bishop Bashford gave the 
annual address. He spoke on 
tracts thattransform. In China 
Tract Societies have an_ initial 
advantage because of the literary 
spirit of the people. ‘There are 
certain priniciples which writers 
of tracts must observe. First, 
there is the art of adaptation. 
Many of our tracts are ‘‘en- 
cysted.’’ First of all, we must 
get hold of the people. New- 
man’s Apologia made its great 
appeal, not because of intrinsic 
truth, but because of the wonder- 
ful art used in the presentation. 
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In the second place, our litera- 
ture must regard the truth. 
Science cannot be slurred over. 
Men must deal fairly with evolu- 
tion. Finally, the church must 
be what she preaches if her 
literature is to inake a profound 
appeal. Carlyle’s motto ‘‘ Be 
that’’ which you preach and 
write must. be kept constantly 
before us. 


Wm. H. GLEYSTEEN. 


The Famine Fete. 


A three days’ fete in Chang 
Su-ho’s garden, Shanghai held 
on the roth, 20th, and 21st 
August realised a sum of over 
$20,000 for the relief of the 
famine sufferers. ‘The bazaar 
owed its inception to the geti- 
erosity of a Chinese lady, Miss 
Julia Chow, the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Chow Wei- 
chao, at one time compradore 
for Messrs. Carlowitz and Co., 
and now living in retirement in 
Shanghai. Miss Julia Chow 
was educated in the McTyeire 
School in this city and it must 
give intense pleasure to the lady 
teachers of that institution to see 
that their Christian teaching has 
borne fruit in such a practical 
way. Miss Chow offered her 
victoria and two ponies, her 
horse and brougham, and a 
quantity of furniture as a dona- 
tion to the famine fund. These 
provoked other gifts from lady 
friends and the fete was organ- 
ised for the display and disposal 
of these contributions. The en- 
thusiasm of the Chinese visitors 
was beyond praise. They cheer- 
fully paid extortionate prices 
for the tea drank and the curios 
purchased: the expense was 
incurred in a good cause and 
was not to be grudged. Ching 
Ling-foo, the famous conjuror 
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_ offered an entertainment that has 
attracted crowds in the capitals 
of Europe and Miss Chee Toy 
sang the songs that brought 
down the house in New York. 
It is true only a few in the front 
rank could see the conjuring 
tricks and even those favoured 
ones could barely distinguish 
Miss Chee Toy’s voice above 
the hubbub, but everyone, front 
and rear alike, applauded enthu- 
siastically, so the entertainment 
was a decided success. 

The famine relief committee 
issued an illustrated brochure 
and though a bazaar in aid of 
charity is not held rigidly to the 
rule that we are only to ‘‘gather 
gear by every wile that’s justi- 
fied by honour’’ the get-up of 
the booklet can hardly escape 
censure. The first full page 
picture represents a foreign lady 
in a decolleté dress kissing a 
gentleman dressed in a suit of a 
large check pattern. The two 
are embracing on a stage and 
the audience of foreign ladies 
and gentlemen are applauding 
enthusiastically. The letterpress 
at the head of the page says 
‘‘A certain place in France was 
visited with widespread calamity 
and those who were seeking to 
aid the sufferers found great 
dificulty in getting contribu- 
tions. A lady, celebrated for 
her beauty, was much distressed 
on this account and thought up 
a plan. She determined to offer 
herself as a prize and issued an 
advertisement to say that on a 
certain day there would be a 
meeting at which she would 
deliver an address. . . If any 


gentleman would offer a con- 
tribution of ten thousand taels 
the lady would kiss him in the 
presence of the audience. When 
the day arrived the place was 
packed and people were strug- 
places. 


gling for A certain 
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wealthy gentleman came forward 
and handed in his cheque for 
the specified sum and the lady 
fulfilled her promise. The ap- 
plause was like thunder and the 
money that was thrown in was 
beyond computation. From this 
you can see that in Europe and 
America the people are eager to 
help those in trouble. Old and 
young, male and female, take the 
burden on their shoulders as if 
it was their very own business. 
The lady mentioned above had 
a remarkable inspiration and the | 
man who gave such a large 
donation for the benefit of others 
is worthy of imitation.”’ 

The second picture is also a 
remarkable one. It. shows the 
King of Hades holding his court 
with his secretaries and lictors 
in all the dread array we are 
familiar with in the city temples. 
The letterpress says ‘‘In the 
ancient state of Chen there was 
once a breach in the dykes. 
Three men were appointed to 
receive contributions in aid of 
the sufferers. The first of these 
one day had a terrible dream. 
He thought he was seized by 
fierce lictors and dragged into 
the presence of a terrible person- 
age who sat facing the south. 
He was interrogated whether 
any of the famine funds which 
passed through his hands had 
been misappropriated but was 
able to answer boldly. In a 
little. while his two confreres 
were dragged forward and lie 
saw that they were terrified and 
unable to reply to the questions 
asked. One was condemned to 
be transformed into a horse, the 
other into an ass that they might 
by their labour restore the funds 
which they had swallowed up. 
When the man awoke from his 
dream he was ina bath of per- 
spiration. As soon as he had 
somewhat recovered he went to 
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seek his two fellows and learned 
that they had both died that 
day. The doctrine of transmi- 
gration is discredited by philos- 
ophers but those who manage 
the famine fund may take the 
lesson to themselves. Men are 
not really turned into horses 
and asses but it is unlikely that 
there are none in the world who 
deserve to be tranusmigrated in 
the fashion described. My fellow- 
workers think of this.’’ 

Evidently somebody’s  con- 
science was troubling him when 
the above was written. 

Ss. 


The Hartford School of Missions, 
Hartford, Conn. 


As representatives of The 
Hartford School of Missions, 
we desire to call your attention 
to the work of this School in 
relation to missionaries during 
their furloughs. The commis- 
sions which reported to the 
World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in June)\1910, called 
attention not only to the need of 
Special Missionary» Preparation 
for missionary candidates but 
also to the value of opportunities 
for special study by missionaries 
during their furlough periods. 
An increasing number of mis- 
sionaries, especially of those on 
their first and second furloughs, 
desire opportunities for freshen- 
ing their knowledge of the Bible, 
for becoming familiar with cur- 
rent thought on Biblical, theo- 
logical, or sociological topics, 
and for supplying deficiencies 
which experience may have re- 
vealed in their previous training. 
To all such the Hartford School 
of Missions offers unusual facil- 
ities. 

Many of the courses given 
primarily for candidates would 
be of value to the missionary. 
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Such are those on the English 
Bible, Psychology, Pedagogy, 
and Sociology. Even the work 
in Phonetics has this last year 
been found) serviceable by a 
missionary on furlough who is a 
brilliant Arabic scholar. Ad- 
vanced courses in these subjects 
may be arranged. 

The Organizing Secretary will 
be glad to correspond with any 
missionaries who desire the 
opportunities offered by this 
School. 

W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIRF, 
President, 
EDWARD WARREN CAPEN, 
Organizing Secretary. 


Times of Blessing in South China, 


The following belated report 
by Miss Duffus is reprinted from 
the July number of ‘‘China.”’ 

I hardly know where to begin, 
but now that I have seen some- 
thing of the results of the meet- 
ings, I can tell at least of these. 
Our college tutor who interpret- 
ed for Miss Yu* when she was 
here received great blessing him- 
self, and has been holding revival 
meetings in various places since. 
He has given himself up entirely 
to this work, and seems to be 
wonderfully strengthened bodily 
as well as spiritually for it. 
Generally he goes straight from 
one place to another without 
break, as a rule he has three 
long meetings every day, and 
yet does not seem to be over- 
done, but keeps cheerful and 
well. 

One of the Hoklo preachers, 
who was renowned for his dull- 
ness, was at some of the meet- 
ings and became in fact a new 


* Miss Yu is daughter of a Presbyterian 
Chinese pastor in Central China. At her 
meetings all was quietness, and she begged 
the audience to make no confession of sin 
before all, but to go quictly to the one whom 
they had wronged, which ip every case 
possible was done. 
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man. Wherever he goes revival 
seems to follow. He and the 
tutor work a good deal together, 
and to hear them speak, one 
feels they are spirit-filled. Al- 
though the Hoklo preacher is, 
or was, more or less illiterate, 
he can now bring out the point 
of most difficult passages of 
Scripture. 

Well, these are the instru- 
ments, and now for the work. 
The tutor came here to begin 
meetings on a Monday evening. 
On the Wednesday the Hoklo 
preacher arrived to help him. 
Every day there were meetings 
three times a day. Both men 
spoke at length each time, and 
yet we did not feel weary. 
Their talks were quiet, sensible 
ones, without any sort of work- 
ing up of excitement, though 
they did tell of some of the 
things that had been happening 
incidentally. One day in par- 
ticular, the preacher said no one 
must think that there must 
necessarily be some striking out- 
ward sign to prove that the 
Spirit was present. 

Things went on in this way 
till the ‘Thursday afternoon, 
when Miss Laidler and I went, 
as we had been doing, into the 
girls’ school to have a little 
prayer-meeting before going to 
the church. We first sang a 
hymn, then Miss Laidler said a 
few words and called on one or 
two to pray. At once one of 
the teachers got up and began, 
but before she had prayed many 
sentences, one of the girls cried 
out, ‘‘Lord, pity me!’’ where- 
upon that very instant the whole 
school began to pray in quite 
quiet, low voices, pleading that 
their sins should be forgiven. 
It was indeed like nothing more 
than a breeze of prayer that 
came wafting over the forms. 
But gradually they became more 
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and more earnest and distressed, 
the tears streaming down the 
cheeks of nearly every one. 
Miss Laidler came to me and 
asked what she should do. 
Fortunately, having seen and 
heard a little of the revival 
while at Yun-chin, I knew 
enough to say, ‘‘Let them 
alone.’’ But when some of them 
began to tremble in their agita- 
tion, I thought I had better go 
for the tutor. He was not in 
his house, but his wife, when I 
told her, said it was all right, 
she had heard of just the same 
thing happening in other places. 
Soon after I got back to the 
school, however, he caine in, 
but he only stood and prayed. 
After a little, as it was getting 
very near the hour for the meet- 
ing in the church, he left the — 
preacher and went off. 

Regarding the beginning of 
the church service, I only heard 
about it froni Miss Balmer, as 
I was in the school. It seems 
that the congregation had all 
assembled, but no preachers had 
arrived. No one was in the 
pulpit at all, but before long the 
whole congregation was affected 
in the same way as the girls. 
By the time the tutor got there, 
no one could do anything to stop 
them. There was no making 
oneself heard above the noise of 
their crying. 

Meantime, after we had spent 
about half-an-hour longer in the 
school, the preacher said the 
Spirit had told him the scholars 
and we had better go to the 
church. Miss Laidler had run 
over to see how things were 
there, and told him, saying, 
‘*Did he think it wise to take 
the girls, as they were by that 
time a little calmer ?’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ the Spirit says go;’’ 
so go we did. When we got to 
the church the girls all began 
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to cry again. That went on for 
about half-an-hour perhaps, and 
then by degrees they quieted 
down, so that a hymn could be 
started. After the hymn those 
who were quiet came away, but 
there were still a great many 
who seemed greatly exercised. 
That evening the order of 
things was the same—first the 
two talks, then prayer by one 
of the men, and after that the 
whole congregation were again 
in agonies. The crying rose 
and fell in great waves. I kept 
thinking all the time how exactly 
the words, a ‘‘sound of strong 
crying and tears,’’ described it. 
The same thing happened 
three times on Friday, twice on 
Saturday, and thrice on Sunday. 
Each time others were convicted. 
On Sunday evening there was 
a testimony meeting, and many 
said how, when the movemeut 
first begau, they only thought it 
strange to see others affected as 
they had been, but before long 
they were themselves in the 
same condition, aud found that, 
instead of the Holy Spirit being 
‘“‘a thing without shadow,” as 
they graphically describe any- 


thing that doesn’t exist, it was. 


intensely real. Of course the 
sound of these things got about, 
and the non-Christians came in 
crowds to see what was going 
on. I believe some were duly 
impressed, but have no definite 
evidence of such eve, though 
the tutor tells of them being 
brought in in other places. 

Aud now for results. On the 
Saturday afternoon there was no 
meeting. From after dinner 
right on there was a constant 
stream of school girls and boys 
coming to ask if they might go 
to So-and-so and confess their 
sin. The sins they had to con- 
fess were mostly things that one 
would have thought they would 
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have fcrgotten, but they said 
the Spirit had reminded them 
and made them confess. 

Soon after the meetings were 
over, Miss Balmer and I both 
went to the country. Certainly 
there is quite a new spirit of 
sustained interest among the 
women. They have the evidence 
now that the Great Spirit we 
call them to worship is really 
one of power, and so are willing 
to leave their worldly affairs for 
a little to hear more of Him. Miss 
Balmer says that where she was, 
the women learnt more in the 
two weeks than they do some- 
times in as many months.—7%e 
Woman's Missionary Magazine. 


Revolutionary Propagation in 
Missionary Guise, 

From a letter dated August 
17, which the British and For- 
eign Bible Society has received 
from its sub-agent in Canton, 
it appears that revolutionaries 
are pursuing the work of pro- 
paganda in the guise of colpor- 
teurs of the Bible Societies sell- 
ing copies of the Scriptures. 

After referring to the recent as- 
sault on Admiral Li Chun—the 
writer speaks of one man who:— 

‘*Seems to have been cap- 
tured some time after the affair 
took place and was endeavouring 
to escape. While trying to hide 
a parcel—a tin box like a cigar- 
ette tin—the street police were 
attracted by his behaviour and 
fiually cornered him. They 
demauded to know what he had 
in the box. When opened they 
found on top some books said to 
be gospels. These removed, they 
found two bombs. The three 
men were queueless and avowed 
revolutionists. The whole affair 
caused some trembling in official 
quarters. But that which inter- 
ests us is the fiuding of books, 
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‘Gospels,’ if they really were 
such, used in this way. 

‘‘Last week one of our in- 
dependent colporteurs came upon 
a man on the bund selling books 
as he lectured. It was a wet 
night and the crowds were small. 
This lecturer discoursed on polit- 
ical matters, and apparently on 
the quiet offered books for sale at 
two cents, with the understand- 
ing that it would be unpleasant 
should the officials find anyone 
in possession of such books. 
My man bought one—Luke’s 
Gospel—in Cantonese. He, at 
. the close of the lecture, followed 
the man and took him to task 
for hisfrauds. He then learned 
the man had secured these books 
from various chapels. 

** Recently four Gospels of 
our publication, printed in 
1910, were being sold in the 
country south of Canton. These 
four Gospels and a_ political 
pamphlet—an attack on officials 
most bitter—were sold for five 
cents. I cannot learn who the 
sellers were nor where they 
received or secured the book. 

‘‘Some men come up from 
Hongkong to sell political books 
and use Gospels to cover their 
business. . Most chapels and 
churches have small supplies of 
these on hand. Thus some are 
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obtained quite innocently as far 
as the preacher or pastor may be 
concerned... I have this from 
several sources.’’ 

The writer then describes how 
a bookseller of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission was execu- 
ted a few weeks ago in connection 
with a tax riot in Sanhui, Kong- 
moon, although declared to be 
innocent by his employers. 

‘* Finally, a few days ago I 
received a general Missionary 
community letter from H. B. M. 
Consulate-General. The Consul- 
General requested all British 
Missionaries to instruct their 
booksellers to ply their trade 
quietly in the shops, and not to 
make great noise or gather 
crowds in the city streets. Upon 
investigation I located the parties 
involved in an affair with the 
police that led to the Police 
Magistrate requesting the British 
Consul-General to address such 
letter to British Missions.’’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the Bible Societies’ Super- 
intendents are fully alive to the 
situation and that strict instruc- 
tious have been issued to col- 
porteurs to keep clear of politics 
and report all cases which come 
to their knowledge of Gospels 
being misused by revolutionary 
propagandists. 7 


The 


OPIUM PROHIBITION. 


In pursuance of Clause 3 of the 
Opium Agreement, China has re- 
quested the prohibition of the im- 
portation of Indian opium into Man- 
churia, Szechuan and Shansi. 

H. E. Tseng Yun, Governor of 
Chekiang, has forwarded to the 
Throne a memorial in which he 
urges that the prohibition of opium 
should be more stringently carried 
out, so that all growth of the poppy 
should cease at the close of the cur- 
rent year. He has put forward a 
number of practical suggestious for 
carrying out his proposal, 


Month. 


The High Commissioners have pro- 

to establish more stations for 

the prohibition of opium in Peking 

during the winter season, The Min- 

istry of Civil Administration has 
strongly endorsed the view. 


ANTI-CIGARETTE MOVEMENT. 


Several high officials in Peking 
have undertaken the organization of 
an Anti-Cigarette Society. Prince 
Tsai Hsun and Prince Tsai Tao are 
said to be the leaders of the move- 
ment, and they are being backed up 
by Duke Tsai Tse and General Ying 


& 
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Chang. The two Princes are reported 


to be exerting all their influence in 
the Army and the Navy in order to 
check the rapidly —— cigarette 
habit, especially amongst the younger 
men. A great inaugural meeting is 
to be held on or about the 4th prox- 
imo, when it is expected that the 
President of the National Assembly, 
H. E. Shih Hsu, will make a speech 
and other high dignitaries will be 
present. 

Six hundred people assembled at 
Hangchow at a mass meeting of the 
anti-cigarette society and 3,000 peo- 
ple signed as members. 


CURRENCY REFORM. 


The Chinese Minister to the United 
States H. E. Chang Yin-tang has 
presented a memorial to the Throne 
on the question of currency reform. 
In it His Excellency complains of the 
confused state of the present so-called 
currency of China and its attendant 
evils. He points out that the power- 
ful countries in Europe and America 
have, since the 18th century, adopted 
a gold basis for their currency and 
urges that China should follow suit 
which has, he says, a thousand advan- 
tages. The memorial has been re- 
ferred to the Board of Finance for 
consideration and report and has, it 
is reported, been objected to by the 
Board. 

The Currency Commissioners, 
Prince Tsai Tse and H. E. Sheng 
Kung-pao have, it is said, decided to 
put the new currency in circulation 
throughout the whole Empire from 
the 1st day of the 7th moon (24th 
August), the idea of circulating it in 
Manchuria first as an experiment 
having been abandoned, because in 
their opinion the currency of the 
country having already got into such 
a bad state an a might make 
matters irreparable. The old currency 
will still be accepted, on its face 
value, for the time being but its 
circulation will be subject to restric- 
tions and it will be gradually with- 
drawn. | 


FLOODS IN HUNAN. 


The Governor of Hunan has tele- 
graphically memorialized the Throne 
that the Lungyang-hsien in the Pre- 
fecture of Chang Teh and the Yih- 
yang-hsien in the Prefecture of 
Changsha have been flooded. The 
Yamens are inundated and a large 
number of houses damaged, and 
cattle lost. He asked that he might 
be allowed to retain the Yunnan and 
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Kiangsi contribution funds for the 
purpose of relieving the sufferers. 

A correspondent of the W.-C. Daily 
News writing from Changteh, July 
22nd, says: 

The unprecedented flood of last 
year has been eclipsed during the 
middle of the present month. Sever- 
al large embankments enclosing large 
tracts of rice land were spared last 
year, but this present flood swept 
practically everything before it. The 
writer has just travelled by steamer 
through the middle of the flooded 
area and there were only half a dozen 
small tracts that had escaped inun- 
dition in the Yuru River valley from 


Changteh down to the lake. The 
Tungting Lake has practically ex- 
tended its boundaries toward the 


south-west to its ancient coasts—the 
mountains and the foothills of Chang- 
teh prefecture. 

The suffering of the farming people 
is beyond description. The beautiful 
landscape of green rice fields with the 
farm houses scattered here and there 
has been changed in a few hours to a 
lake without shores so far as the eye 
can see, relieved only by the roofs 
of houses and the trees that always 
surround these. Many homes were 
entirely covered; some have fallen 
and still others floated hundreds of 
yards from their former locations. A 
typical sight is a house submerged so 

eeply that there is no room in the 
loft, and the family, together with 
the domestic animals, cows excepted, 
— in the loft and on top of the 
roof, 

The above damage refers to the 
country normally protected by em- 
bankments. The city suffered as well, 
and it is almost sure that the de- 
struction of the levees below was the 
salvation of the city of Changteh. 
The water is always expected to rise 
high on the river front where the 
wall is strongest but this year an 
unusual rise took place in the country 
to the back of this city and the north 
gate which has never been seriously 
threatened in the t became a 
menace to the life of the city. The 
water rose there rapidly until it was - 
fully ten feet high outside the gate 
and was pouring in rapidly through 
the cracks. The carpenters deputed 
to repair the breaks in the gate fied 
when the water became waist deep 
inside, but we have a magistrate who 
is to be depended on in an emergency 
and when he stepped down into the 
water and in person took charge, the 
people regajned heart and helped and 
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the disaster was averted. This genius 
ordered coffins and old cotton covers 
to be brought from the United Benev- 
olence Hall and strong boards from 
the old Examination Hall and by 
filling the coffins with mud, bricks or 
anything that was handy and 
he made a barricade that effectually 


stopped the water. 


FILOOD PREVENTION. 


The Prince Regent has ordered 
Viceroy Chang Jen-chun of Nanking 
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to send a copy of the map showing 
the course of the River Huai, as soon 
as it shall have been drawn by the 
Surveying Bureau of Kiangnan, as 
His Highness’ has been apprised of 
the near approach of the American 

hilanthropists to China for an ex- 

austive investigation into the state 
of the Huaiho, with a view to adopt- 
ing some conservancy scheme and 
thereby averting the constant floods, 
periodically causing immense misery 
to millions of human beings. 


Missionary Journal. 


AT Ridgewood, New Jersey, U. S.A., 
Miss Lucy M. CHAPLIN to Rev. 
EDMUND J. LEE, A. C. M., Anking. 

At Alexandria, Va., U. S. A., Miss 
MARY R. GREEN to Rev. R. A, 
GRIESSER, A, C. M., Soochow. 


BIRTHS, 


AT Tungchow, N. China, June 27th, 
to Dr. and Mrs. J. H. INGRAM, 
A. B.C. F. M., a daughter (Kather- 
ine). 

AT Chinkiang, August 4th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. W. E. Crockar, A. B.M., 
a daughter (Mary Isabel). 

At Chikungshan, Honan, August 7th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. W. H. GRANT, 
C. P. M., a son (George Harvey). 

AT Chikungshan, Honan, August 
19th, to Mr. and Mrs. N. S. Honn, 
A. F. M. M., a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


AT Mokanshan, on August 23rd, 1911, 
RUTH ETHELWYNNE BIBLE, aged 
two years and eight months; on 
Aug. 28th, 1911, Mary AGNES 
BIBLE, aged one year ; daughters of 
Rev. and Mrs, F. W. BiBLe&, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, 
Hangchow. They were laid to rest 
An a quiet spot on the mountain 
side among the waving bamboos. | 

AT Shanghai, August 25th, HANRY 
MYERS, sou of Rev. and Mrs. J. 
WSITESIDE, M, E. M. (South). 


ARRIVALS. 


June 2nd, Rev. M. B. Brrret, C, 
and M. A. 

August 3rd, Mr. OLIVER BURGESS, 
C. I. M.,(ret.), from Australia. 

August goth, Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
MiTcHELL, C. P. M., and three 
children (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 
Guass, A. B. M,. (South), and chil- 
dren (ret. ). 

August 18th, Dr. F. A. K&Luer, 
C. I. M., (ret.) from N. America. 

August 20th, Miss Gr1IL1s, Irish 
P, M. (ret.). 

August 25th, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
ALLIson, Rev. and Mrs. R.C. WELLS 
(ret.), and Mr. J. MILs, 
all A. P. M.; Dr. and Mrs. G. D. 
Lowry and children, Rev. and Mrs, 
F. H. TRIMBLE, and Dr. CARL 
KUPFER, all M. E. M. and all return- 
ed; Messrs. K. DUNCAN and FRANK 


STARR Canton Christian 


College. 
DEPARTURES. 


August 1st, Mrs. C. N. Duss, U. E, 
Cc. M. and Mrs. B. P. Dixon, Inde- 
pendent. 

August 8th, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Munro, C. I. M., for N. America. 

August 15th, Rev. and Mrs. A. E. 
Cory (F.C. M.) and children; Mr. 
E. P. MILuer, Jr., A. C. M.; all for 
U. S. A. 

August 16th, Miss B. WEBSTER, 
C: I. M., for New Zealand. 

August 17th, Mrs. A. H. Broom- 
HALL and four children, Eva Mc- 
CarRTHY, and Miss A. G. LEITH, all 
C. I. M., for England. 

August 19th, Rev. and Mrs, T. E. 
North, Wes. M., for England. 

August 21st, Dr. Mary E. NEWELL; 
Woman’s Un. M,, for U.S. A, 
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